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Ir is highly creditable to the Perpetual Curate of Cradley, to study 
the life, the writings, and the times of Bishop Hall. He could not 
easily devote his leisure hours to a more profitable pursuit, or a more 
delightful recreation. But it is not quite so much to his honour, to 
give to the world the result of his lucubrations and researches, in the 
shape of an expensive and somewhat corpulent octavo, of about six 
hundred pages! Had he contented himself with publishing, in a 
separate and succinct form, the memoirs which this venerable man has 
left us of his own life, enriched with concise and judicious illustrations, 
from the history of his times, he would have rendered a valuable 
service to the English Church. Instead of this, he has given us the 
Bishop’s own account, in his own words, followed in some places by 
the editor’s version of it; or rather by his wanton and needless dete- 
rioration of Hall’s original and racy composition. So that the work, 
in one. or two portions of it, reads something like a Bill in Chancery, 
where we have the same story told twice over, in a different form. 
But though we cannot say any great matters for the performance of 
the editor, we willingly call the attention of the public to the work ; 
the materials of which possess an interest, which no unskilfulness in 
their preparation can essentially impair. 

Every one, who knows any thing of Ecclesiastical Biography, knows 
the ‘‘ Observations of some Specialities of Divine Providence, in the 
Life of Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, written by his own Hand ;” 
and his account of his own sufferings, in a small narrative by the title 
of * Hard Measure.” From the former of these we learn, that his 
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mother Winifride, of the house of the Bambridges, was a woman of 
such rare sanctity, that the most pious matrons of ancient times need 
not to disdain her admittance to comparison. It appears that this 
worthy and excellent lady was severely and continually exercised with 
the afflictions of a weak body, and a wounded spirit. Her consti- 
tutional and spiritual maladies, it would seem, conspired to produce a 
very extraordinary dream, which promised her a final deliverance from 
her troubles. The vision probably contributed something to its own 
accomplishment; and the rest was achieved by the nonconformist 
divine, Anthony Gilby, who contrived to persuade his patient, that 
the dream was no other than divine, and sent, as a gracious pre- 
monition, from God himself. From that time there appears to have 
been an end to her heavier spiritual conflicts. She retained, however, 
a profound and grateful sense of her deliverance from these perils and 
distresses ; and in her lessons of piety to her son, ‘* temptations, 
desertions, and spiritual comforts, were her usual theme !” 

From a parent like this, it might naturally be expected that her son 
would imbibe a spirit of intense devotion, and a habit of referring 
almost every remarkable occurrence in life, directly and immediately, 
to the especial interference of God. ‘This habit, which to some minds 
is highly dangerous and pernicious, produced no material disorder or 
irregularity in the mind of Hall. On the contrary, it gave to his 
piety a character of extraordinary singleness. One may, sometimes 
perhaps, be tempted to smile at the simplicity of his faith in extraor- 
dinary and special providences. But levity itself must be changed 
into veneration on finding, that this same faith enabled him to live, 
almost like one of the ancient patriarchs, in close communion with 
heaven, and to endure, as seeing him who is invisible. 

The first speciality of Providence which he records, is that which 
secured him the blessing of an university education; which he was 
very near missing, in consequence of the numerous family, and mode- 
rate income of his father. He was entered at Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, where he resided thirteen years in all; the last six or seven as 
Fellow, “ with such contentment as the rest of his life in vain strove to 
yield him.” He owed his fellowship to a second of these specialities, 
having been elected in the room of his tutor, Mr. Gilby, who had been 
tempted to resign his fellowship, on a promise of patronage from the 
Earl of Huntingdon. The Earl expired a few days after the vacancy 
was declared, and the examinations for a successor had commenced. 
Hall was elected, and Gilby thrown upon the world. 

In 1601, he narrowly escaped being appointed Master of Tiverton 
School. He was presented, just in time, to the living of Halstead, in 
Suffolk, by Sir Robert Drury. During his residence on that benefice, 
he was much troubled by “a witty and bold atheist, one Mr. Lilly,” 
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the same (it has been conjectured) with the celebrated author of 
“ Euphues, or, the Anatomy of Wit.” However that may be, it 
appears that Hall apprehended great danger and hindrance to his 
ministry, from the profaneness and profligacy of this person, and from 
his pernicious influence with Sir Robert Drury. Finding all other 
measures fruitless, the divine felt himself impelled to “ bend his 
prayers” against this pestilent adversary. The success of this expe- 
dient was all that the good man’s heart could desire. 

God (he says) gave me answer accordingly; for this malicious man, going 
hastily up to London, to exasperate my patron against me, was then and there 
swept away by the plague, and never returned to do any further mischief. Now 
the coast was clear before me; and I gained every day of the good opinion and 
favourable respects of that honourable gentleman and my worthy neighbours.— 
P. 19. 

Being once settled “ in that sweet and civil county of Suffolk, near 
to St. Edmund’s Bury,” his first care was to build up his ruinous 
house ; his next to find a wife to preside in it. ‘This last important 
business, however, seems to have cost him as little trouble as it did 
the progenitor of mankind to find a help meet for him in Paradise. 
No sooner did he begin to feel himself weary of “ the uncouth solita- 
riness of his life, and the extreme incommodity of that single house- 
keeping,” than, behold, “a comely and modest gentlewoman” is 
already bespoken for him, by the good offices of a grave and reverend 
minister, one Mr. Grandridge. He listened to the motion as sent 
from God, and enjoyed the comforts of this heaven-made match for 
nearly half a century ! 

About two years afterwards, he was prevailed on to attend Sir Ed- 
mund Bacon, on his travels to Spa, an excursion which he speaks of 
with great delight, and which gave him an opportunity of examining 
foreign lands with the eye of a divine. The condition of popish 
countries may well be described by this single sentence, in which he 
speaks of the state of Liege :—“ There you shall find in every corner 
a maumet [image]; at every door a beggar; in every dish a priest.”— 
P. 36. 

In the year 1612, he was removed, unwillingly, from Halstead to 
the perpetual curacy or donative of Waltham Holy Cross ;—a change 
which he ascribes to the illiberality of his patron, Sir R. Drury, in with- 
holding a portion of his dues. Previous to his removal, however, he 
had become known to the court of Prince Henry; first, by his Medi- 
tations ; and secondly, by an opportunity which offered of preaching 
before His Highness at Richmond, who placed him on the list of his 
chaplains. A short time previous to the Prince’s death, he was 
made a Prebendary of Wolverhampton; a post which afforded him 
nothing but the toil and honour of recovering certain emoluments be- 
longing to that Church; not without further signs of the never-failing 
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Providence which attended him, and which caused him to exclaim, “ O 
God, what a hand hadst thou in the carriage of that work !” 

He remained minister of Waltham for two and twenty years ; in the 
course of which period he was several times employed by King 
James, on public services. He attended the Earl of Carlisle on his 
embassy to France, and in his absence became Dean of Worcester. 
Before he could take possession of that dignity, he was summoned to 
attend the King on his journey into Scotland, and appointed to draw 
up an answer to Mr. W. Struthers, a divine of Edinburgh, who vehe- 
mently opposed the five points of discipline, urged on the Church of 
Scotland, as a step towards uniformity. In the year 1618, Hall was 
appointed by the King to attend the Synod of Dort, with three other 
divines, Carleton, Bishop of Llandaff; Davenant, Margaret Professor 
at Cambridge; and Ward, Master of Sydney College. Of all the 
providential specialities in the life of Hall, there is none for which he 
ought to have been so thankful, as for the seasonable indisposition 
(febres optanda) which compelled him to retire, after an attendance 
of two months, from that most atrocious Inquisition. It was no fit 
scene for a man of his mild and catholic spirit. His theology, it is 
true, was, theoretically, of a Calvinistic complexion, but by no means 
of adeep and austere cast; and the whole tenor of his writings evinces 
that, if his creed was predestinarian, it was, practically, corrected by 
the soundness of his understanding, and the excellence of his temper. 
He was, therefore, grossly misplaced in an assembly which was, beyond 
all question, packed by the Anti-remonstrant party, for the purpose of 
heaping insult and persecution on men of more moderate sentiments 
and principles. 

We are unable to perceive, very distinctly, what are the opinions of 
Mr. Jones respecting this conspiracy. It is evident, at all events, that 
his sensibilities are not very much alive to the abominations of that 


Mystery of Iniquity. He observes, with remarkable composure,— 


It has been said that this Synod was not conducted with impartiality; and 
that its end and design was to condemn the Remonstrants. The majority 
certainly were Calvinists, or Anti-remonstrants, and on that account, it may be 
that the Remonstrants had no fair play to defend themselves, and were also not 


admitted to a free debate” !!!—P. 79. 


And what other symptoms of a total defiance of all impartial justice 
would Mr. Jones require? But then it has been asserted by Goodwin, 
in his Redemption Redeemed (p. 395), that the contra-remonstrants 
had taken a previous oath to condemn the opposite party on any terms 
whatever ; and this charge has been repelled by a letter from Bishop 
Hall, in the year 1651, to Fuller, the church historian! And what 
then? Suppose the fullest credit to be given to this vindication ; it 
amounts to nothing more than this ; that the members of that Assembly 
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were not guilty of a proceeding too detestable to be endured among 
any but a society of the most desperate conspirators. But, never- 
theless, it still remains true, that, oath or no oath, they acted through- 
out like men who saw their way very clearly to the conclusion to which 
they were to come; and were resolved that no obstacles—no sense 
of courtesy, or equity, or good faith, should impede their progress 
to it. 

If any persons are desirous of arriving at a satisfactory conviction 
respecting the composition, temper, and conduct of this convention, 
they will find ample materials for forming their judgment in Vol. I. 
of Mr. Nichols’ Translation of the Works of Arminius. We are quite 
sensible, that in referring our readers to this work, we are imposing a 
most tremendous task on their patience. ‘The compilation of Mr. N. 
displays extraordinary industry, and an almost incredible perverseness of 
ingenuity in rendering the results of that industry as nearly useless as 
possible. We do verily believe, that the history of literature scarcely 
affords a parallel to the ruinous confusion and dislocation, into which 
a vast mass of very valuable materials are thrown, in that very labo- 
rious and very tiresome publication! Among other things, it contains 
a copious account of the Synod of Dort; not, however, in the form 
of one continuous and compact narrative,—but in a succession of 
detached notes, appended to the translation of the fifth oration of 
Arminius, by way of contrasting the proceedings of that cabal, with 
the more enlightened and just notions entertained, long before, by 
Arminius himself, respecting the duties and objects of a Synod. In 
directing our readers to Mr. Nichols’ work, it is proper to add, that 
it is compiled in the temper of one, decidedly hostile to the spirit and 
doctrines of the Calvinists, and as decidedly favourable to those of 
the Arminians. But, with this guard upon their minds, they may very 
safely resort to it. It is collected from unquestionable authorities, 
many of them bitterly adverse to the cause of the Remonstrants. Let 
them, therefore, reject the colouring, and fix their attention solely 
on the facts and documents; and we cannot conceive it possible for 
them to rise from the perusal without imagining that the Protestant 
agitators of Dort were emulous of the Popish fame of Constance and 
of Trent! 

One of the most remarkable circumstances connected with that 
Synod, is the strange and anomalous character in which the English 
Divines made their appearance there. They did not attend as repre- 
sentatives of their respective churches, or of the Church of England 
generally ; but rather, as a sort of theological agents on the part of 
King James.* And it is exceedingly curious, that these delegates of 


* Nichols, pp. 417, 418. 
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the British Solomon were smuggled into the assembly by a notable 
contrivance, got up between their high mightinesses and the English 
ambassador, Sir Dudley Carleton. When the foreign divines, and the 
English among them, were called upon for their credentials, the lay- 
commissioners answered for them, that they had already presented 
them to the States General! With this answer the Synod were per- 
fectly content; although it was quite notorious that, on no former 
occasion, were ecclesiastical deputies admitted to a Synod, without 
first producing, not merely a commission from tiie civil powers, but 
Synodical letters from their own particular churciics. It had been 
ascertained, however, that the foreign divines were favourable to the 
Contra-remonstrants ; a merit which abundantly compensated for the 
irregularity, or rather the absolute nullity of their appointment. 

Of these anomalous delegates Doctor Joseph Hall was one! And 
miserably ill fitted he was for this work of darkness, whose real object 
was to crush the Remonstrant party, as dangerous to the interests and 
designs of the Prince of Orange, the near ally of the King of England! 
How poorly this single-hearted man was accomplished in the arts of 
diplomacy, appears by the almost ludicrous fact, that in his Latin 
sermon before the Venerable and Illustrious Synod, he blabbed out, 
with marvellous simplicity, a portion of the secret instructions which 
had been given to himself and his colleagues, by their royal and most 
irrefragable Doctor.* And for this very unstatesmanlike candour he 
had to endure a reprimand in the form of a caution from the King’s 
Ambassador at the Hague! This shews how ill qualified he was to be 
trusted with the profounder secrets of this precious specimen of king- 
craft. That he was ignorant of its political mysteries we cannot but 
charitably judge, from his farewell address to the Synod, in which he 
says that “ there is no place under heaven which so resembles heaven, 
and in which he would more gladly pitch his tent, or which he shall 
remember with so much delight.” Happily the same watchful Provi- 
dence, whose hand he is constantly acknowledging, never was so con- 
spicuous, as in his deliverance from any further concern with 
the proceedings of this celestial assembly; although, on this 
occasion he appears to have been strangely blind to his own preser- 
vation. So unconscious does he seem to have been of the odious 
character of this Convention, that to the end of his days he gloried 
in wearing a gold medal, representing the Members of the Synod in 





® Sed et Rex noster, Serenissimus noster Rex Jacobus, cujus nomine exultare mihi 
videtur tota Ecclesia Dei, regum quos sol unquam vidit, post Salomonem @eod:daxroyv, 
Sapientissimus, in sua ill4 aured EpistolA, monuit, Illustrissimi Ordines, nobisque in 
mandatis dedit, illud totis viribus urgere, illud unum inculcare, ut rece ptw hactenus fidei, 
communique et vestrz, et aliarum Ecclesiarum confessioni, adhzrere usque velitis omnes. 


O rempubli- 


Quod si feceritis, O felicem Belgicam! O intemeratam Christi sponsam ! 
cam florentissimam. 
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Session, with which he had been complimented on his retirement 
from it. The frontispiece to this work is an engraving of the Bishop, 
decorated with this appendage. 

It is impossible to quit this subject without a melancholy recollection 
of the celebrated saying of Sir H. Wooton, Disputandi pruritus Eccle- 
siarum Scabies! And when this itch is inflamed and exasperated by 
political acrimony, how dreadfully does it tend to make the Church 
of Christ loathsome in the sight of the world! 

The Church of England soon became sick of the Belgic disease— 
the quinquarticular plague, whose ravages had been so fatal in the 
Netherlands. Hall attempted to throw a little oil on the troubled 
waters, and accordingly published his Via Media, a treatise which 
shews the “ excellent moderation” of his spirit, but which no one cen 
peruse without grief and indignation at the thought, that human beings 
should tear each other to pieces for the sake of such slender and 
almost microscopic differences of opinion, The Calvinist shudders, 
and almost foams at the mouth, when he hears that the decrees of God 
have respect to the foreseen faith and obedience of the Elect. In vain 
the Arminian protests that he considers this very faith,* as itself the 
pure gift of Ged, who therefore foresees nothing in us but a quality 
or property of his own giving. ‘The statement is reprobated by the 
Supralapsarian as little better than treacherous, and almost blasphemous. 
And yet, what would be the astonishment and dismay of one who 
should hear, for the first time, that kingdoms were convulsed, and the 
milk of Christian charity turned to gall, because one set of ignorant 
mortals would have it that God first predestinates the elect to life, and 
then gives them faith as the means of accomplishing his purpose : 
while another presumes to surmise that, faith being his own gift, he 
cannot but foresee those who will possess it, and who therefore must 
be regarded as destined for the rewards laid up for the faithful! Well 
might Hall exclaim, ‘We are like quarrelous brethen, who, having 
agreed on the main division of their inheritance, fall out about some 
heaps of rubbish!” And well might he insist, that “never treatise 
could be more necessary, in that curious and quarrelous age, than, 
De Paucitate Credendorum.” 

In 1627, Hall was elevated to the see of Exeter, having three years 
before refused that of Gloucester. In the administration of his 
diocese, he was suspected by some of an imprudent degree of in- 
dulgence towards the practice of establishing lecturers in the market 
towns of his diocese. Into this question we cannot enter. ‘The dis- 
position of Hall undoubtedly leaned to moderation, ‘The times were, 


* Hoc dicit Arminius; qui fidem agnoscit purum putum Dei donum. Corvin. adv. 
Tilen. p. 32. See Via Media on Art. V. 
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however, such as rendered it next to impossible for any human being, 
invested with ecclesiastical authority, to be confident that he was 
doing right. The revolutionary spirits of the day seemed resolved, 
not only on the subversion of the Church, but on the destruction of 
its ablest champions. Neither the mildness of Hall, nor the intrepid 
and uncompromising zeal of Laud, could preserve them from the 
* vengeful talons of faction.” Nothing can exhibit, in a stronger light, 
the extreme difficulty of steering a right course at that tempestuous 
season, than the fact, that Hall was, at one and the same time, sus- 
pected of a leaning towards popery, and charged with a laxity of 
discipline towards the puritanical preachers ! 

The admirable and conclusive writings of Hall about this period, 
in defence of episcopacy, are well known. They were alone sufficient 
to mark him out as a victim, at a time when there began to appear a 
disposition to tolerate every thing, but atheism, popery, end prelacy ! 
His danger was greatly increased by the obnoxious nature, and dubious 
regularity, of the proceedings of the Convocation in 1640. The canons 
of this Synod propounded, openly and formally, the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings; and thus scattered abroad more of those 
dragon’s teeth, which afterwards sprung up into armed men. In 1641, 
the Bishop was translated to Norwich; but (to use his own expression) 
took the Tower in his way. ‘The occasion of his imprisonment there is 
well known. ‘The bishops having been most ferociously insulted in 
their way to the House of Lords, Williams, Archbishop of York, per- 
suaded eleven of them to join him in signing a paper, in which they 
not only set forth the imminent dangers which rendered it im- 
possible for them to continue their attendance in Parliament, and pro- 
tested against their absence from the House of Lords being construed 
into a surrender of their right to sit there,—but further protested 


e 


against the legality of any thing that should thereafter pass “ during 
the time of their forced and violent absence from that Honourable 
House!” ‘This paper was presented to the King, and by him delivered 
to the Lord Keeper, who read it to the House of Peers. The conse- 
quence was a conference with the Commons, who, within half an hour, 
resolved that the bishops be impeached of high treason; in conse- 
quence of which, Hall, who had signed the protest, was committed to 
the Tower. 

It is almost amusing to read the reflections of the good Bishop on 
this occurrence, as illustrating the remarkable simplicity of his 
character :— 

poor souls (he tells us in his “ Hard Measure,’’) who little thought that 
we nad done any thing that might deserve a chiding, are now called to our knees 
at the bar, and charged severally with high treason; being not a little astonished 
at the suddenness of this crimination, compared with the perfect innocence of 
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our own intentions, which were only to bring us to our due places in _parlia- 
ment with safety and speed, without the least purpose of any man’s offence.— 
P. 279. 

Done nothing to deserve a chiding! Bless his artless and innocent 
soul! He seems to have been wholly unconscious that he and his 
colleagues had done something very like rushing into the midst of a 
herd of mad bulls, and attempting to take them by the horns! To 
declare to the Parliament and the kingdom that they were disabled, by 
open menace and assault, from attending their duty, and to claim pro- 
tection against such violence, might have been a wise and unexcep- 
tionable measure. But to declare the whole business of legislation 
suspended on account of their absence, and this in the existing temper 
of the public mind,—though it looked about as much like murder or 
adultery, as treason,—had certainly the appearance of something vastly 
like insanity. And it was accordingly said by some member, that the 
bishops assuredly were not traitors, but it might be doubted whether 
they were not madmen! 

The Bishop was released from the Tower, after a confinement of 
upwards of four months, on the 5th of May 1642, and immediately 
withdrew to his diocese of Norwich. The narrative of Mr. Jones is 
here interrupted and encumbered by three very useless chapters, filled 
with details of the progress of the Revolution and the subversion of 
the church and monarchy. It is by no means fair, that readers 
anxious to become acquainted with the biography of Bishop Hall 
should be called upon to take, and to pay for, a long and needless his- 
torical episode of nearly one hundred pages, as part and parcel of the 
lot. If the work should reach another edition, these chapters ought 
certainly to be expunged, and the price of the book proportionably 
reduced. In their place should be substituted a very brief and rapid 
summary of these events, (which now occupies so large a portion of 
the volume,) as introductory to the last scenes of Bishop Hall’s life ; 
namely, his persecution at Norwich, his ejection from his palace, and 
his retirement to Heigham, where he ended his pious and exemplary 
life. 

To these last interesting particulars Mr. Jones devotes his eleventh 
chapter. It begins with a reprint of Bishop Hall’s well-known “ Hard 
Measure,” which must be read with ungovernable indignation by 
every one, whose nature revolts at the triumphs of cowardly and 
ruffianlike malignity. The following passage contains Mr. Jones’ 
recapitulation of the sufferings, more fully described by the Bishop 
himself :— 

If it may be asked, What crime or offence could have induced them to treat 
a christian bishop in so oppré ssive and cruel a manner? ‘The answer is, he had 
been a strenuous advocate of episcopacy, and of the Church of England; he had 
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been loyal to the king, and afaithful friend of the constitution ; and had exposed 
by his excellent writings the evils and mischiefs of factious parties. 

He was therefore harassed, sequestered, and abused most cruelly. Half a 
year’s rents, and arrears of rents, which in compassion to his tenants he had 
given them time to pay, were taken from him. An inventory of all his goods 
in and out of the palace was taken, even to a dozen of trenchers, and his chil- 
dren’s pictures: even the wearing apparel of himself and family would have 
been appraised, had not two of the sequestrators, to whom he appealed, for- 


bidden it. All his furniture, library, and goods would have been publicly sold, 
had not some friends bought them at a valuation, and so kindly left them to him, 
till he should have been able to repurchase them. A bond was given to the 


sequestrators to the full value of the books, which they were appraised at; and 
it was paid out of that poor pittance of fifths allowed to his family. His 
synodals were for some time kept from him, and afterwards all the profits of the 
bishopric. He was several times insulted in his palace at unseasonable hours. 
Once, a London trooper, and others with him, came very early to the palace 
before the family were up, and threatened to break the gates, if they were not 
admitted. When he got entrance, he ransacked the whole house, under the 
pretence of searching for arms and ammunition. After having examined the 
chests, trunks, and vessels in the cellar, and finding only two muskets, he took 
away with him one of the bishop’s two horses, when the venerable and aged 
prelate told him, “ that his age would not allow him to travel on foot.” When 
this trooper afterwards understood that the bishop sold the other horse, he 
highly expostulated with him for so doing. At another time the palace was 
beset by a mob, because he ordained some persons in his chapel contrary to the 
! 

while a whole rabble of volunteers came to his gates at a late hour, when they 
were locked up, demanding admittance, and threatening to break the gates. 
Some of them clambered over the walls, and wanted to go into the palace to 
search for delinquents. These insolences, affronts, and many other hardships 
almost impossible to be enumerated, Bishop Hall endured with astonishing 
patience and resignation.—P, 410—412. 


covenant, and so insolently summoned him to appear before the mayor. One 


When he was driven from his palace, he retired with his family to 
a small estate which he rented at Heigham, a hamlet in the western 
suburbs of Norwich. During his retirement he was ready, on all 
occasions, to preach in any of the neighbouring churches, “ until he 
was first forbidden by men, and at last disabled by God.” In the 
82d and last year of his life, he preached at Heigham church a sermon 
still extant, viz. the 42d, in the fifth volume of his works. Under all 
his sufferings and privations, he distributed a weekly charity to a 
certain number of poor widows. He observed a weekly fast with his 
whole family, for the safety and preservation of the King’s person, 
until the day of his murder. Under the acutest pains of stone and 
strangury, he manifested the meekest submission to the divine will. 
And thus did his alms and his devotions continue to go up for a 
memorial to heaven, until he fell asleep in the Lord. His remains 
were deposited, with a short and simple Latin inscription, in the 
chancel of Heigham church. His name is enrolled for ever among 
that cloud of witnesses, which ever encompasses the faithful sons of the 
English Church, and whose memories may be said to form the most 
precious treasury of a Christian and Protestant empire. 
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Perhaps the best executed chapter in the book is that which gives a 
view of the character and writings of the Bishop. Both are too well 
known to make a copious examination at all necessary, or seasonable, 
in these pages. His character was more remarkable for moderation, 
gentleness, and simplicity, than for stern and inflexible energy. He 
has been thought by some rather too deeply infected with a spirit of 
courtly suppleness, with an habitual admiration of Royalty, and an 
immoderate veneration for prerogative. These, however, may fairly 
be said to be rather the faults of the age than of the man. It must 
have required almost superhuman force of character to cast away those 
integuments of unseemly prejudice, which were worn by many of the 
mightiest minds of the day, and which often exhibit to our eyes the 
giants of learning and intellect under a servile and degrading aspect. 
For instance, we should undoubtedly have regarded Hall with deeper 
reverence had he given a more decided discountenance to the celebrated 
Book of Sports. It is probable, indeed, that he did not compel the Clergy 
of his diocese of Exeter to read it when it was published the second 
time. But it is very remarkable that his works contain no allusion 
whatever to a subject, which raised so much discussion, and which 
assuredly called for pointed condemnation. ‘To ascribe this unhappy 
proclamation to a positive disregard for religion, on the part of the 
government, would indeed be stupid and uncharitable in the extreme. 
It is rather to be censured as originating in a very gross and culpable 
ignorance of human nature. To give the express stamp of civil and 
ecclesiastical authority to any particular class of recreations or secular 
employments on the Christian Sabbath, is, in effect, to invite the public 
to step far beyond the line prescribed. The licence proclaimed to certain 
specified practices, will soon be extended, by the application of a con- 
venient and self-indulgent analogy, to others, which individuals may 
deem equally innocent and salutary ; and thus the voice of power may, 
without any such intention, gradually effect an authoritative desecration 
of the Lord’s day. This would be true even if the line were much 
more rigorously drawn than it is in the Book of Sports; which, 
unquestionably, sanctions and encourages a laxity respecting these 
matters which no Christian can seriously approve. By the way, the 
infamous Book of Sports is always a subject of deep and unsparing 
reprobation with Mr. Jones. ‘This, however, we should pass over 
without remark, if it were not that he appears to have no adequate 
sense of the unspeakable mischiefs produced by the opposite extreme, 
during the joint reign of fanaticism and hypocrisy. By the operation 
of these two pernicious agents, the most blameless propensities were 
then kept in a state of violent and unnatural restraint, which soon 
afterwards produced a tremendous reaction against all virtue and 
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religion, from the miserable effects of which the country has scarcely 
recovered to this very hour ! 

The writings of Bishop Hall have long placed him among the most 
eminent names in British literature and theology. His theoretical or 
scholastic divinity was undoubtedly tinctured with Calvinism. His 
practical divinity was sweetened with the mildest infusions of genuine 
Christian benevolence. In controversy, he stood calm, courteous, 
sometimes sportive, and generally victorious against the grim, ferocious, 
and arrogant Philistines of the puritanical faction. His moral writings 
have procured for him the name of the English Seneca ;_his religious 
compositions, in the opinion of Mr. Jones, have entitled him to that of 
the English Chrysostom; though we confess ourselves unable to 
discern much resemblance between the style of our Bishop, and the 
diffuse, gorgeous, and sometimes extravagant and Asiatic eloquence of 
the great Prelate of Constantinople. He may almost be styled the 
Father of English Satire. But perhaps, after all, he appears to most 
advantage in his Meditations. ‘There are few reliques of great minds 
which are so interesting, or bear so deeply the impress of an author’s 
genius, as short and detached fragments of this nature. They are 
thrown off, not when the powers are yoked and harnessed to an 
appointed task, but when their action is free and elastic, and prompted 
by some sudden irruption of light, or some potent and spirit-stirring 
impulse. 

The work of Mr. Jones concludes with a superfluous and hyper- 
eatalectic chapter on Puritanism, the object of which is “to shew 
that all who were denominated Puritans, from the time of Queen 
Elizabeth to the Usurpation, were not separatists or dissenters from 
the Church of England, but, in many instances, true and attached 
friends of the Church.” ‘That the term Puritan has been often very 
stupidly and very wickedly misapplied cannot, of course, be questioned. 
Every one, not wholly ignorant of the nature and history of man, 
knows that this must always be more or less the case with appellations 
used to designate large classes of men, or peculiar sets of principles 
and opinions. They will always be liable to be abused, for the pur- 
pose of inflaming the passions, or keeping alive the spirit of party. 
No doubt the terms Cavalier and Roundhead, and in later days those 
of Whig and ‘Tory, have experienced the same misuse and the same 
impressment into the service of violent and bitter feelings. Within 
our own memory the brainless outcry of Methodist has been often 
raised against men, merely for believing that their salvation was 
rather a serious matter than otherwise! But we know not that the 
word Puritan has been more violently abused than many others ; and, 
at all events, we hardly think that, at this time of day, it required a 
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whole chapter to set the matter right. We know that the ruin of the 
Church and State was the joint work of fanatical religionists, and 
unprincipled hypocrites; and it matters little by what name the 
destroyers are exposed for the instruction of after ages. 

We cannot forbear to insert for the amusement of our readers the 
following humorous and laughable account of the visitation of Oxford 
in the year 1648, which is printed by Mr. Jones in his Appendix, 
No. VIII. p. 493. 

Rustica Academize Oxoniensis nuper reformatz descriptio, in visitatione fanatica 


Octobris sexto, &c. a. p. 1648, cum Comitiis ibidem Anno sequente: et aliis 
notatu non indignis. Doctore Alibone nuper Lincolnie Oxon. Authore. 


1. Rumore nuper est delatum, 9, Caleavi Atrium Quadratum, 
Dum agebamus ruri, Quo juvenum examen 
Oxoniam iri reformatam Confluxit olim:; video pratum 
Ab iis qui dicti purv. Quod densum tegit gramen. 
2. Decrevi itaque, confestim, 10. Adibam lubens Scholam Musice 
(Obstaculis sublatis) Quam Femine et Joci 
Me oculatum dare testem Orndssent pridem, sed 7ibicines 
Hujusce novitatis. Jam nusquam erant loci. 
3. Ingressus urbem, juxta morem 11. Conscendo Orbis illud decus, 
Scrutandi desiderio, Bodleio fundatore ; 
Nil preter maciem, et squalorem, Sed intus erat nullum pecus, 
Foedissimum comperio. Excepto Janitore 
1. A Decio in specum jacti, 12. Neglectos vidi Libros multos, 
Qui tantum dormiérunt, Quod minimé mirandum; 
Post seculum expergt facti, Nam inter Bardos tot et Stultos 
Tot mira non viderunt. There’s few cou’d understand ‘em. 
5. Erectas illi crebras cruces, 13. Dominico sequente die, 
Et templa conspexére, Ad sacra celebranda, 
Que prisci pietatis duces Ad eedes propero Maria 
Tunc primum construxér Nam dive vox nefanda. 
6. Nos autem sanctiora nuper 14. Tenebar mox intrandi metu, 
Incidimus in secula, Solicitus ut ante; 
Qui tollunt sta tanquam Super Sed frustra prorsus, nullo czetu 
Stitionis symbola. Introitum negante. 
7. Ad Scholas primum me trahebat 15. Ingressus sedes senioribus 
Comitiorum norma, Togatis destinatas, 
Queis olim quisq. peragebat Videbam Cocis et Sartoribus 
Solenniter pro forma. Et Livxis, usurpatas. 
8, Exp cto Regios Professores, 16. Procancellarius* recens prodit, 
Comparuére nulli Cui satis literarum, 
Nec illic adsunt Inceptore s, Quod vero quisque probus odit, 
Nec Toga, nee cuculli. Est Conscientia parum. 





* Dr. Reynolds. 
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17. Procuratores sine clavibus, 
Quzrentibus ostendas ; 
Bedellos novos sine Stavibus ; 


Res protinus ridendas. 





18. Suggestum conscendebat fungus* 28 
Insulsa queeq. fundens ; 
So dull a fool was ne’er among us, 
Pulvinar sic contundens. 
19. Quicquid in buccam evenivit, 29. 
Minaci utens dextréa, 
Boatu magno effutivit 
Et nunquam fuit extra. 
20. Defessus hac Dulmanitate, 30. 
Decrevi venerandos 
Non adhuc pulsos civitate 
Amicos visitandos. 
21. Collegium petii Animarum 31. 
Nunc proprie sic dictura ; 
Nam rerum hic corporearum 
Vix quicquam est relictum. 
Hic quero virum+ suavitate 32. 
Omnimodo politum : 
Responsum alibi ingrate, 
Custopem custoditum. 
23. Ad Corpus Christi flecto gressum 33. 
Qua brevitate possum: 
Jurares novis probris pressum 
Et furibus confossum. 
24. Ecclesiam Christi susque deque 34. 
Jactatam mox et versam, 
Et sobolem, heu! longs lateque 
Percipimus dispersam. 
25. Rogavi ubi sit Oratort 35 
Divinz plane mentis: 
Pro facinus! incarceratur 
Facundz decus gentis. 
26. Hine domum peto Precursoris, 36. 
Quem triste passum fatum, 
Recenti narrant vi tortoris 
Secundd decollatum. 
® Dr. Stanton. + Dr. Sheldon, postea Cant 


§ Dr. Bayly. Mr. Channel. 


7. Tam Sancto preside 


Discipuli recedun 


§ cadente 
t, 


Et Cecodemone regente, 


Nec bibunt jam, nec edunt. 


Heu! pulchra domi 
Dulcissimis fluent 


is, nuper lta 


is, 


Nunc ceeno penitus oppleta 


Canalis putrescent 


Adire nolui 7rinitat 
Quam nostis prop 
Hzereticam societate 
Ne videar damnar 


1S. 


em, 
» stare, 
m 


e. 


Nam tanta desolatione, 


Quam quis nefand 
Occurrunt nusquam 
Scruteris usque lic 


am dicet, 


tres person 


et. 


Reverso, tristis fertur casus 


Et miserandum or 
Collegii cui Rubens 


Pre foribus dat n« 


Dederunt illi Princiy 
Rectores hi severi, 


Distortis oculis, et q 


nen 
Vasus 


ymen. 


valemg 


ualem 


Natura vult caveri. 


Mox 2des ingredi ¢ 


Non unquam sene 


-onatus 


scentes, 


Stupescens audio ejulatus 


Horrenda sustinentis.** 


Quod dulce nuper domicilium 


Ingenuis alendis, 


Nune merum est ergastulum 


Innocuis torquend 


Ad flentem me reciy 
Flens ipse Magqdal 
Et gemens video eat 


Vacuitate plenam. 


is. 


io tandem 


enam ; 


idem 


Quz felix dudum ornabatur 


Frequentibus Alumnis, 


Que suaviter innitel 


Doctissimis colum1 


. Arch. Episc. ~ Dr 
§] Dr. Greenwood Lippus. 


yatur 


. Hammond. 


*® Mr. Collier, postea Bedellus qui tortus fuerat per Chiliarch: Kelley. 
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37. Num lapsis fuleris queis vigebat Et nebulones prout lubet 
Videres humi stratam; Rotundos surrogandos. 
Et prole dens& qu& gaudebat, 
En miseré orbatam. 45. Collegia petis? Leges duras 
Habes, nil fas videri, 
38. Hz sedes comptiores muse, Preeter zedes et structuras ; 
Quas habuére sibi Scholares abiére. 
Nunc densis tenebris offusze 
Et Zim et Oxim ibi.® 46. Culinas illic frigescentes, 
Capellas sine precibus, 
39. Prot przeside (cui quemquam parem In Cellis cernas sitientes, 
Vix zetas nostra dedit) Et Aulas sine AZessibus. 
En vobis stultum Capularemt : gael 
Ad clavum jam qui sedet. 17. In templis queris Conciones, 
Aut quicquid est decorum ? 
10. Quam vereor ne diro omine Habebis hesitationes 
Septem regrediantur Extemporaneorum. 
Dzemonia, divino numine ; ; ’ 
Qu quondam pe lle bantur. 18. Int <i quid oppidani 
With all their quaint devices, 
11. Quocunque, breviter, flectebam, Qui novas hasce (male sani) 
Aut dirigebam Visum, E\xoptavere vices ! 
Id totum induit quod videbam 
Aut lachrymas aut risum. 49. Erecta cornua gerebant, 
Dum montes hi parturiunt : 
42. Ingemui, dum viros video Et nunc fastidiunt, que volebant 
Doctissimos ejectos ; Et fortiter esuriunt. 
Et contra, alternatim rideo, : 
Stolidulos suffectos. 50. Heu! ingens rerum ornamentum 
; Et zevi decus pridem ; 
13. O probam reformandi Artem! Quo tandem pacto hoc perventum, 
Que medicina datur ? Ut idem non sit idem ? 
Que curat, ut curamus partem ; , 
Cum échen exstindieeee. 51. Nam vix, a quoquam quod narratur 
Obventum olim somnio, 
44. Quadratos homines que jubet Compertum erit, si cueratur, 
Et doctos extirpandos ; Oxonium in Oxonio. 
a 


Art. II.—A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Llandaff, 
in September, 1827, at the primary Visitation. By Cuarves 
Ricnarp, Bishop of Llandaff. Hatchard, London, 1827. pp. 28. 


Tue periodical addresses of our Bishops to their assembled Clergy 
are publications which we never regard with indifference ; but we took 
up the Charge before us with a more than ordinary degree of interest 
from the peculiar circumstances of its author. Raised as the present 
Bishop of Winchester has been, with a rapidity almost unexampled, 


* Vide Isa. xiii. 21. + Dr. Oliver. 
t Dr. Goodwin, vulgo vocatus Dr. Nine Caps. 
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and at an age unusually early, to one of the very highest stations in 
the Establishment, it cannot but be, that many an inquiring eye will 
be fixed upon him; that those in particular, who have the welfare of 
the Church deeply at heart, will turn their views to this quarter, not with 
suspicion and distrust, (for the well-known character of Dr. Sumner 
is amply sufficient to preclude the entertainment of such feelings as 
these,) but with a generous and reasonable confidence that they shall see 
extraordinary advancement justified by extraordinary merit. And as 
far as the publication which we are now about to notice can be con- 
sidered as a criterion of the past, or an earnest of the future, we have 
no hesitation in saying that they will not be disappointed. We do not 
of course mean to refer to it as any thing like a perfect test; but we 
are persuaded, that in a production like this, when closely examined, 
we may in general trace pretty plainly the lineaments of the author’s 
mind, and (what is of infinitely more importance) judge from it, with 
sufficient accuracy, “ of what manner of spirit he is.” It has been, 
therefore, with no common satisfaction that we have read the Charge 
before us—a satisfaction which a second and more attentive perusal 
has only had the effect of increasing. It is an address every way 
worthy of a chief minister of Christ. ‘Talent, hallowed by piety, 
characterizes it throughout. There is much in it of zeal, and much 
also of judgment. It beautifully exemplifies that gentle spirit pre- 
scribed by St. Paul to a youthful Bishop ;* and yet exhibits, when 
occasion requires, that dignified assumption of authority, which was 
enjoined no less expressly by the same inspired teacher; and which is 
always of power to provide that “ no man despise” him who assumes 
it worthily. This Charge has also another recommendation, which is 
in our eyes no slight one—it is eminently practical. Bishop Sumner 
does not think it enough to dwell -upon vague generalities, or mere 
common places of the pastoral care; but enters minutely into the 
particulars of the actual state of the diocese, and into the ministerial 
duties consequent thereupon; thus shewing that he knows how to 
estimate those “‘ vere numerosque modosque vite,” without the right 
ordering of which there cannot be harmony in the moral or the spiritual 
life. In reading the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, (the great proto- 
types and patterns of such addresses as that now under our notice,) we 
have always been much struck with the prominence of this practical 
character; so different from what might have been expected from 
either an enthusiast or an impostor. We have, indeed, been at a 
loss which most to admire in them—the high tone and bearing which 
mark the writer’s consciousness of apostolical authority ; the compre- 
hensive brevity with which he sums up the leading and peculiar 


* 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25 
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doctrines of the gospel; or the condescending care with which he 
pursues the course of Christian duty through its various details, for 
the direction of his two “ sons in the faith,” in their government of 
the churches, severally committed to them by their spiritual father. 

But we are detaining our readers too long from the Charge itself. 

After an exordium full of affection and brotherly kindness, the Bishop 
adverts to the declension of visitations from their original use and 
benefit—a regret in which we deeply participate. It does, indeed, we 
fear, but too often happen, that these solemn meetings are far from 
being occasions of that free and kindly and religious intercourse between 
the Clergy and their superiors, which is absolutely necessary to make 
them fully available to the purposes of instruction and edification for 
which they were instituted. And it is notorious, that some visitations 
of the Clergy, held by laymen invested with certain offices in our 
ecclesiastical courts, are little else than matters of frigid and unprofit- 
able form, tending only to bring into contempt the system of which 
they area part. The advantages which might be derived from these 
meetings, those especially of the Bishops and their Clergy, are, we 
think, by no means overstated in the following passage : 

The relaxation of discipline into which our Church has gradually fallen, tends 
in some degree to weaken those feelings of interest with which the stated seasons 
of visitation were anciently regarded. If the original purposes of this solemn 
meeting were more strictly kept in view, if all the parties concerned in its duties 


were more intent on converting it into a season of ministerial improvement and 
friendly conference, much that is now mere ly formal might become instructive— 
much that is deemed repulsive might be rendered interesting ; what is at present 
tolerated in compliance with custom or in deference to authority, might be 
welcome d with ae lieht, and reg irded as a privile Ve. \ isitations were designe d, 
not more for the convenience of the Bi hop than for that of the (¢ lergy. The 


Church doubtless expects that he to whom a certain portion of ecclesiastical 
authority is delegated, for the due administration of her important interests, 
should avail himself of these occasional meetings to inquire into the actual state 
of his charge; to provide that all things be done decently and in order; in a 
spirit of purity as to doctrine, of unity as to external forms, of conscientious 
and unfeigned zeal as to the general functions of the ministry. But, on the 
other hand, the Church expects from her clergy, not a mere passive attendance, 
not a bodily appearance only, at a stated time and place, but intelligent partici- 
pation in the business of the day, and a readiness to promote its useful objects; 
she requires them to meet, not as men having no calling or pursuit in common, 
but as brethren of one large Christian family, conferring with each other, and 
with their Diocesan, respecting the state of their parishes, and taking sweet 
counsel together in whatever concerns the fulfilment of their pastoral office.— 
re 2 

In the diocese to which Bishop Sumner has just been translated, it 
is, we understand, the custom (whence derived, or of what date, we 
know not) that the Diocesan should visit his Clergy only once during 
the whole period of his Episcopate ; a custom which—we trust we do 
not presume too much in saying—would be “ more honoured in the 
breach than the observance ;” and which we venture to hope may pass 
VOL. X. 
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away, unless there be some reason for its continuance of which we are 
not aware. In this indeed, and many other respects, we would wil- 
lingly persuade ourselves that we see the dawn, and more than the 
dawn, of better days for the Church. 

From reminding his brethren (in the words of Secker, whose Charges 
are a perpetual monument of his earnest and judicious piety) of the un- 
alterable obligations of their profession, the measure of which no 
human authority can either enlarge or diminish, the Bishop proceeds 
to notice those which are “ superadded, in our own times, from the 
increased and increasing force of public opinion.” Speaking of the 
decay, or [rather dissolution, of that “ reverential regard which was 
once paid to the ministers of the Church, in virtue of their pious office,” 
and contrasting with it ‘ those jealous eyes which are now ever watch- 
ing with an Argus-like vigilance to detect in the pastor of the flock the 
absence of those qualities by which the Chief Shepherd was distin- 
guished ;” he is so far from complaining of, that he rejoices in the 
change. Well do we know the high and pure principle which :has 
given birth to this expression of feeling, and cordially do we agree with 
the Bishop in deprecating the idea, that any one among the Clergy 
should be found willing to rest his claims to personal respect upon any 
other foundation than that of personal merit. But surely there is « 
broad and indelible line of distinction between this respect, which (as 


‘“ must be deserved before it can be won,” and 


the Bishop observes) 
that, which the whole tenor of apostolical precept and practice war- 
rants us in assigning to the duly constituted minister, not on his own 
account, but on that of the divine commission with which he is in- 
vested. Surely the indisposition, now so general, to pay this tribute, 
within reasonable and proper limits, to the sacredness of office, is no 
subject for congratulation, no symptom of religious health; for the 
same authority which requires, absolutely and indispensably, that the 
dispensers of God's spiritual treasures “ be found faithful,” enjoins 
first, that “‘ a man so account of them as of the ministers of Christ, and 
stewards of the mysteries of God ;” and there is much reason to fear, 
that a ministry will fail of its due effect, which is received only in pro- 
portion to the receiver’s estimate of the personal worthiness of him by 
whom it is exercised. It is, however, a most gratifying consideration, 
that whatever impediments may thus be cast in the way of ministerial 
success, (and no one can think more seriously of them than we do,) 
they are daily becoming less and less. That they will cease altogether, 
we know, alas, too much of human nature to expect. But we have more 
than once heard an aged prelate, who has borne long an honoured 
and beneficial rule in our Establishment, express his unfeigned satis- 
faction and thankfulness at the very great advancement made since he 
first entered upon his course by the Clergy, in every qualification which 
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can adorn their ministry, and give the Church to which they belong 
increased power to “ commend itself to every man’s conscience.” 
‘‘ Lateritiam invenit, marmoream relinquet.” 

To the diligent and successful attention of his two immediate prede- 
cessors in the see of Llandaff to the dilapidated state of many of its 
churches, and to the zealous and able exertions of the present chan- 
cellor of the diocese for the remedy of the same grievous evil, the Bishop 
bears cordial and honourable testimony. But it is not our intention to 
advert to more than a few of the many important points upon which 
this excellent Charge touches ; for we by no means wish to anticipate 
that acquaintance with the whole of it which we are anxious that our 
readers, especially those who are more immediately interested in the 
subjects to which it relates, should make for themselves. 

On the want of church accommodation, which at present prevails to 
a lamentable ‘‘ extent in some parts of the diocese” of Llandaff, we have 
the following weighty observations : 

This evil, long experienced so sensibly in other parts of the kingdom, seems 


to have been unfelt in these counties, until the mineral wealth of their mountains 


began, at a comparatively late period, to employ a large capital in its acqui 
sition. It is impossible to contemplate, without feelings of the deepest com- 
) 


passion, those dense masses of po} ulation which since that time have been so 


rapidly collected on our hills. In the midst of a Christian country they seem, 
by a concurrence of unfortunate causes, to have been cut off from some of its 
dearest privileges. Exposed to all the disadvantages of temptation attendant on 
populous neighbourhoods, they are ré strained by few of those checks which 


impose elsewhere a salutary restraint on the human passions, and are influenced 


by little of that example which, in the absences of higher motives, is often a good 


preservative against open vice. If. under these circumstances, instances of gross 
I . 

and flagrant crime are, as I am informed, of extremely rare occurrence, the 

credit of this morality, so far as it is founded at all on religious pring iples, can 


teaching of the Established Church. For, “ how shall they believe in him of 
whom they have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? and 

be sent?’ Nor is the shame of this desertion 
to be hastily imputed to those alone who have a prine ipal interest in this property. 
prov ision for the better instruction of those 


scarcely be imputed to the influence of the doctrine of Christ through the 


how shall they preach except the: 


That it is incumbent on them to mal 
i] } + » | : b - 
en brought together by their means, is as certain 


numerous families who have bs 
as that parents are required to attend to the r« ligious belief of their children, or 


masters of their servants. But they have a right to expect that facilities should 
be afforded for this purpose—facilities greater px rhaps than the constitution of 
our church, or the laws of the land at present offer. The Church of England 
has apparently never contemplated a case analogous to the present. It has 
made no provision for the religious instruc tion of a population which ebbs and 
flows, collected suddenly in a given spot, to be dispersed as suddenly, after a lapse 
of a few vears, or a few centuries, when the hidden riches which first caused the 
a body of men who, like the 


influx shall have been exhausted. To the wants of 
| of their work are so flue 


inhabitants of a mining district, from the very nature 
tuating in their number, and shifting in their dwellings, those Perpetual 
Endowments which, generally speaking, our ec« lesiastical forms most wisely 
require, are in a great m« asure ina} plicable. But is it fitting that the Church 
should therefore reject them as outcasts from her fellowship, or deny them the 
liberty of entering that pale, within which, as her members believe, the purest 


form of communion is found, and the best external means are provided fon 
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worshipping the Father in spirit and in truth? Is it consistent with her pro- 


fession that they should be as sheep having no sh« pherd, or abandoned to every 
blast of vain doct1 to which, in the absence of other teachers, they may chance 
to be exposed? If it be t 3 we | e been lately told, that the number of 


| 


Dissenters from the Established Church is increased, even to the half of the 
pt pulation of the kingdom, can we wonder at this accession to their ranks, so 


ir own friends, and compel them to take 
au rdit that men should be willing to 
ers, what we are too tardy in giving, or are 


accept from 
unable to g perhaps might be done to remedy this 


evil, if a fu upport of clergy of our own establishment, 








v ight time, as o¢ on ré quired, in places where 
the exc risen from causes of a temporary nature, and was 
not lil nt. An expanding and contracting power would thus 
be provid d discreetly, d employed under proper sanction, 
might pri within the bosom of our own nmunion thousands to whom the 
comforts of religion are now inaccessible t oh the po tals of the Established 
Church. This, however, is not the proy time or place for such a suggestion. 
It i ! nt for my pr t | po to 1 ( el your attention to the ex- 
I ol e ¢ | id the e« l \ mu t ine vital ly result from it. 
Mean t iy be convenient for some of my clergy to know, that in parishes 
where the present a modation is it I nd a large proportion of the 
pop i ituated ata d nce from the cl , I shall not decline to license 

lin ‘ 1p for the mporary performance of 
divin fy unobjectionable 1 ns can bed sed for administering 
to tl 1 wants of t people. I o add, for the information of 
those who are disposed to avail thems¢ 3 of this privilege, that by an important 
clause in i Act of P ment, pass¢ : the last Session, it is enacted, that 
persons building and permanently end ! ir or cl pel , have now the 
perpe li or pres¢ on, without k compe 1 to the minister of 
t] irch or pa 1 ’ ‘ ‘ or chapel be situated; whereas, 
un he former act right of presentation was conceded for forty years, or 
the first two turns only.*~—P. 8—10 i 


The suggestions contained in this passage are well deserving of at- 
tention; but we must confine our remarks to the clause cited in the 
concluding sentence of it. ‘The Act to which the Bishop refers was 
passed at the close of the last session of Parliament, for the necessary 
purpose of prolonging the duration of the powers intrusted to the Com- 


missioners for building New Churche Two other provisions, however, 


were added, of which the clause in question is one. It enacts, 


That when any person or persons sh to tl faction of the said Com- 
missione ( low any cl | | built, or he it t b t ilt, by l h person or 
persons, wit ’ permanet provision 1n land, or monies in the funds exclu- 
sively, or in addition to the pew rents or ot profits arising from the said 
chapel, such endowments to be settled and assured as the said Commissioners 
shall authorize and direct, it shall be lawful for the said Commissioners to declare 
that tl right of nominating a minister to the said chapel, shall for ever there- 
after be in the person or persons bu Iding and endowing the said chape l, his, 
her, or their heirs and assigns, or in such person or persons as he, she, or they 


hall appoint, and notwithstanding no compensation or endowment may be made 


to, or for the benefit of the minister of the church of th parish within which 


such chapel may be built. 


* 7 and8 Geo. IV. cap. 72, 
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Now that every possible encouragement should be held out to those 
whose munificent piety is disposed to contribute towards the supply of 
that miserable want of means for the public worship of God, under 
which the Church of England, in the present state of vastly increased 
population, labours, we are entirely of opinion. But there is an omis- 
sion in the clause just cited, which, it appears to us, could never have 
been intended by the framers of the Act, and must have passed unno- 
ticed by the legislature,—we mean the absence of any provision for 
pastoral care. This is the more surprising, as the attention to this great 
point throughout the Acts which regulate the proceedings of the Church- 
building Commissioners, is uniformly solicitous : constant provision being 
made in them for the attachment of districts, of one kind or another, to 
the places of worship to be built under their authority. That a chapel, if 
it be but adequately endowed, (for this is all that the clause before us 
secures,) may be placed in any part of any parish, no definite field for 
pastoral labour being assigned to its minister, nor any superintendence 
from the incumbent of the parish provided for; nothing in short 
being aimed at beyond the assembling of a congregation from whence- 
soever it may happen, is, in our judgment, as contrary to the tenor of 
the particular Acts, to which we have referred, as it is to the general 
spirit of the Church of England. ‘That such chapels already exist, we 
are well aware; but this, we conceive, has been the effect rather of ac- 
cident than choice. The formal recognition of such a principle we de- 
precate ; and we earnestly hope that the defect to which we have thus 
freely adveried, will not be long permitted to prevent the salutary ef- 
fects which the clause in question is otherwise calculated to produce. 

It is impossible to read without great pain the Bishop’s statements, 
(p. 11.) with regard to the grievous want of glebe-houses in the 
diocese, and to the consequent non-residence of the clergy: out of two 
hundred and thirty-four parishes, only one hundred having glebe- 
houses, and many even of this number being unfit for residence, and 
no fewer than one hundred and thirty-seven cures being without “ the 
advantage of clergy, incumbents, or curates, actually resident.” Still 
more painful is the account which we now transcribe, together with the 
impressive and heart-stirring admonition by which it is accompanied. 


The returns with which I have been furnished, (observes the Bishop) present, in 
too many instances, painful reports of the smallness of the congregations in this 
diocese. The examples I am about to give are not taken from the mining districts, 
but from pla es where the church accommodation is confessedly adequate to the ex 
tent of the population. In thre« parishes, whose united population amounted, at the 
census in 1821, to nine hundred and thirty-six souls, there are in all only twenty- 
two communicants, and fifty attendants at church, or about one in twenty on the 
whole population. In two other parishes, containing one thousand six hundred 
and forty-six souls, there are only fourteen communicants, and sixty attendants 
at church, being about one twenty-seventh of the whole population. In five 
parishes of larger size, containing together above ten thousand individuals, the 
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deficiency is still more deplorable; the united number of communicants averaging 
only eighty-two, and of attendants at church two hundred and sixty; or about 
one in tl irty-eight on the whole population. In the whole diocese, the gTOoss 
number of communicants is stated to amount to four thousand one hundred and 
thirty-four, and of attendants at church to nineteen thousand one hundred and 
sixty-nine, on a population exceeding, in 1821, one hundred and fifty thousand 
individuals of all ages. 

Of the accuracy of the returns on which these calculations are founded, the 

clergy who have transmitted them are the best judges; but, on the supposition 
that any thing like this statement be a true representation of the condition of 
the Established Church in these parts, it is indeed a subject calling for serious 
reflection on the causes which have led to it, for deep humiliation on account of 
this spiritual desert, and for unceasing and fervent prayer for a more abundant 
measure of divine favour on the parochial ministry. In reply to the circular 
query respecting the probable cause of the deficiency, it is attributed, in some 
few instances, to the want of a resident clergyman, to the negligence of a former 
pastor, or to the distance of the church from the bulk of the population ; but in 
the greater number of answers, it is ascribed either to the activity of the dis- 
senters, or to the indifference of the people to all religion. If it be meant that 
the dissenters are more active than the Established Church, in promoting the 
cause of religious truth, according to their own view of it, it follows, that we 
have been unmindful of our solemn promise to “ be ready with all faithful 
diligence to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines contrary 
to God’s word,” and have not done all that lieth in us, according to our bounden 
duty, to bring all such as are committed to our charge “ unto that agreement in 
the faith and knowledge of God, and to that ripeness and perfectness of age in 
Christ, that there be no place left among us, either for error in religion, or for 
viciousness in life.” In such case, it behoves us to eall to mind the solemn 
admonition of our church—* If it shall happen the same church, or any member 
thereof, to take any hurt or hindrance by reason of your negligence, ye know 
the greatness of the fault, and also the horrible punishment that will ensue.” 
Nay, if it could be indeed believed that the « xampl s of ministerial activity were 
to be found only in the ranks of dissent, the friends of religion might well be 
excused for adopting the words of the apostle, until a portion of the same zealous 
and energetic spirit were infused into the ministrations ef the members of our 
owncommunion. ‘“ What then, notwithstanding every way, whether in pretence 
or in truth, Christ is preached; and I therein do rej: ice, ye a and will rejoice.”* 
If, on the other hand, the true source of the evil be the indifference of the people 
to all religion, has their apathy led to a corre sponding exertion of zeal on our 
part, that if they perish for lack of knowledge, their souls be not required of us 
at least, as unfaithful watchmen over the sheep of Christ, “ bought with his 
death, and for whom he shed his blood?” Like the apostle, whose labours in 
season and out of season should be the pattern of our ministry, can we protest, 
as in the presence of God, that we “ have not ceased to warn every one,” 
whether he would hear, or whether he would forbear, “ both night and day, with 
tears,” and have taught them “ publicly, and from house to house ;” calling them 
all to witness, that we are “ pure from the blood of all men?” 

My reverend brethren—God alone, who is the searcher of hearts, is conscious 
of the truth or falsehood, of the inte grity or infidelity manifested in our obser- 
vance of those solemn vows which are upon us as ministers and stewards of 
Christ’s mysteries. It may be that he has not yet seen fit, in trial of our faith, 
to set his seal to our ministry; or he may withhold his blessing for a time, lest 
men should attribute their success to a wrong cause, should “ sacrifice unto 
their own net,” and “ burn incense unto their own drag.” Or it may be that 
our usefulness has been counteracted by the operation of other causes more 
dependent on ourselves; by a deficiency of zeal; by a wrong direction of 
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labour; by a partial or imperfect distribution of the divine word; by remissness 
in securing the affection of our people; or by other still more obvious reasons, 
to which I am unwilling so much as to allude. But, however these things may 
be, our future duty is plain. We are to humble ourselves before Him who alone 
giveth the increase, that he may be pleased to make us more fruitful labourers in 
his vineyard, and to multiply our “ crowns of rejoicing.” And, whether he bless 
or not, we are still to continue to “ cast our bread upon the waters” without 
ceasing, in a spirit of fervent prayer, of redoubled earnestness, of unwearied and 
patient vigilance, like those who wait the stirring of the waters, and watch over 
the souls of others, as men who must give account.—P. 14—17. 

We can do no more than refer our readers to the remedies, which the 
Bishop, with great force and feeling, recommends to be applied to “ this 
sad deficiency.” And, as we have said before, we must pass over in 
silence many other interesting and important observations (particularly 
on the subject of education) which have struck us in the Charge. We 
now take our leave of its author, heartily thanking him for his labours, 
and earnestly begging a blessing upon them in the new field which is 
about to call them forth. That he should have quitted the diocese of 
Llandaff almost in the outset of his course of doing good, cannot but be 
a matter of regret; but we rejoice that he has not quitted it, without 
leaving behind him, in the Charge which we have been reviewing, a 
lasting memorial of his zeal, and ability, and usefulness. We rejoice 
too in the assurance, which we derive from the known talents and tried 
worth of his successor, that though the worker be changed, the work 


of piety will, under the divine blessing, still go on and prosper. 


> 
——~<-——_— 


Arr. III.—Roman Catholic Directories for Clergy and Laity, for the 
Year 1828. Keating and Brown, London. 


We have now before us two curious publications ; the one entitled 
Ordo Recitandi officii divini et Misse celebra.de; the other, The 
Laity’s Directory to the Church Service. ‘They form a kind of uni- 
versal almanack and register of information relating to Roman Catholic 
affairs in this country. On the cover is printed the formal sanction of 
the late William Poynter, Bishop of Halia, Vic. ap. Lond. The 
former contains also a patent from the same authority to E. Collison 
for making and selling wafers for the mass, “ qui solus in hoe districtu, 
ad panes pro altari conficiendos, post diligens examen, a nobis appro- 
batus est, et approbatur.” Then follows, in Latin, the order for divine 
service throughout the year; with an account of the beginning and 
end of each period of Indulgences, and of the colour of the vestments 
to be worn on each particular day ;—occupying in all twenty-four 
pages. 

The Laity’s Directory is little more than a translation of so much 
of this as it concerns the laity to be acquainted with; to which is added 
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a statement of the conditions attached to each Indulgence, and a sermon 
on Rom.v. 1, 2; entitled, “‘ A New Year’s Gift.” 
The rest of the matter is the same in both works, consisting of the 


following particulars : 


A list of 126 French clergymen, who have authority from the Vic. Apost. 


Lond. to officiate in the London district. 


9) 


6. 


fe 


S 


9. 
10. 


1. 


\ report of the “ London Mission Fund.” 
{n enumeration of the chapels existing in England, Wales, and Scotland. 
An account of different charitable institutions. 


Of the college S. 
Of the schools for young gentlemen. ; 
Of ladies’ schools and communities. 


The concordat between the Pope and the King of the Netherlands. 
\n obituary. 
A variety of advertisements from Roman Catholic tradesmen. 


Thus, for the small sum of one shilling, may be procured an account 


very carefully got up of the Roman Catholic establishments in Great 
Britain. 
We proceed to make a few extracts from some of these several 


heads, by way of illustrating the style, state, and condition of their 


institutions, their religion, and themselves. 


London Mission Fund. This is expended in the education of future priests, 
the erection of chapels, and “ any work that might promote the interests of 


religion.” —P. 3. 


2 


As an inducement to contribute to it, the following motive is held 


out: 


Each person becoming a member, enjoys the benefit of having the holy sacrifice 
offered up for him, the first Sunday in every month, at Virginia-street chapel ; 
and he also participates in the benefit of four masses that are celebrated every 
week in the Bishop's college, for its members and benefactors. Such are the 
advantages, and such are the objects that are aimed at by this institution; 
objects that should induce every Catholic, who is sin« erely attached to the faith of 
his ancestors, to seize with gladness this opportunity of propitiating the favour 
of the Almighty, and laying up for himself immortal treasures in heaven. 


In the same strain we have the following recommendation of the 


chapel of St. Mary’s, Moorfields: 


N.B. There are spacious vaults under the chapel, and a burial ground well 
secured adjoining it. Annually, on the 5th of November, a solemn high mass is 


offered up for the repose of the souls of all those whose remains are interred in 


the vaults, or in the burial ground; and on the Sunday within the octave of the i 


assumption of the B. V. Mary, for the benefactors to the chapel.—P. 5. 
Here we are also reminded that 


The charitable subscriptions and donations of the faithful, are earnestly 
requested towards liquidating the heavy debt which has been incurred by the 
building, and by its expensive decorations. A person will be daily in attendance 
in the entrance room of the chapel house to receive contributions. 

The same humiliating system of mendicity is pursued in behalf of 
very many of the chapels recounted in this volume; and it appears 
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from the whole, that the Roman Catholics have fallen into the practice 
too common with some bodies of our dissenters, to build their chapels 
before they know how they shall pay for them. See page 13, where 
those who have helped in building a chapel at Manchester, are assured 
that they “ have a share in the prayers offered in the holy sacrifice of 
the mass,” the building being still unfinished, and a heavy debt in- 
curred. Inthe same page, occurs a similar statement and corresponding 
motive in behalf of Carlisle chapel. See also pages, 14, 16, 17, 19, 
23, 24, 29. 


In support of the urgent claims of Tottenham chapel on the alms of 


. ‘ ; ee Be 
“ the Catholic public,” it is added, p. 10, 

Tottenham is extremely airy and healthful, and is a convenient place where 
re pectabl families might reside with advantag 


This species of invitation seems rather unfair to the pastors of other 
congregations. 

Of Chepstow, we are told in the same tone, that a handsome and 
commodious chapel has been built, 

Which will not only prove a great convenience to the congregation, but an 
accommodation to the numerous visitors to Tintern Abbey, and the splendid 
scenery of the banks of the Wye. 

Under the head of Bloxwich, Staffordshire, occurs the following 
mysterious advertisement : 

N. B. At this chapel there is a society for the dead, with a perpetual obligation 
mass each month for the members of the society, established with the approbation 
of the Vicar Apostolic of the Midland District. For particulars apply to the 
( haplain at the chapel.—P. 24. 


At the head of the chapter on Charitable Institutions, occurs the 
following motto from the Apocrypha: 

Alms deliver from sin, and from death, and will not suffer the soul to go into 
darkness. Tobias iv. 11. 

The Obituary is ornamented with a sentiment from the same source: 

It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for the dead. 

We abstain from giving further extracts, having already sufficiently 
illustrated the character of these publications, and of the body whose 
condition they very faithfully represent. It is evident from the whole 
account, that their numbers are increasing, but whether in a greater 
ratio than the population in general, is more than can be easily ascer- 
tained. ‘They have several very great aids in their favourite work 
of proselytism. ‘Their system contains within itself the most perfect 
power of adaptation to existing circumstances. Doctrines which are 
independent of a written record, may be represented in any light which 
the church thinks most serviceable for the time being. In their pre- 
sent state of depression, every thing monstrous is extenuated, every 
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thing offensive veiled. The community endeavour to obtain respect 
by decent outward demeanour, and the priests inculcate with diligence 
the true doctrines of Christianity, dwelling with less conspicuous zeal 
on those additional inventions of man which encumber the super- 
structure of their faith. These false doctrines, as far as they are 
exhibited, are wonderfully adapted to the perverse inclination of 
mankind, offering to them the hope of salvation, on conditions of cere- 
monial observance, consistently with the indulgence of known offence. 
The ministers of their religion are themselves active and persevering. 
And above all, the whole body act with one impulse, are governed by 
one spirit, and press on continually to one and the same object. No 
wonder, then, if their numbers increase. Our only wonder is that 
they increase no faster. 

Let Protestants learn the lesson of unity, and there will be no 
danger of their number being reduced. Let them unite, not in out- 
ward objects with divided minds, but in actual harmony of faith, in 
inward agreement of purpose. They would then not only obviate the 
reproach most frequently cast upon them by their avowed enemies, but 
might expect, with better-founded hope, a blessing on all their under- 
takings from Him who has prayed that we might be one, that the 


world might believe that He hath sent us. 
—-_-~<?>_——- 


Art. 1V.—The Amulet ; or, Christian and Literary Remembrancer. 
London, Baynes and Son, 1828. 

Ir is not, we believe, more than four or five yearsago, since the literary 
Annuals of this country were confined to the common Pocket-book, 
comprising the calendar of the current year, its accompanying ruled 
pages for memoranda, its folded print descriptive of the newest 
fashions, and an appendix of letter-press, containing the words of the 
most favourite songs at Vauxhall, and a collection of charades and 
rebuses. How great is the change! On the table of every book- 
seller we find a host of Annuals vying with each other in the splendour 
of their decorations and the excellence of the miscellaneous essays 
which they contain. Among them our attention has been particu- 
larly attracted by the Amulet, or Christian and Literary Remem- 
brancer ; and a very elegant publication it is, not inferior in the taste 
and execution of the ornamental portion of its contents, to any of its 
fair compeers ; and the celebrity of Coleridge, Daniel Wilson, Mrs. 
Hemans, Miss Mitford, Bernard Barton, Montgomery, Mrs. Opie, 
Mrs. Hannah Moore, Miss Aikin, Bowles, and the late Mrs. Tighe, 
who are numbered among the contributors, is sufficient to guarantee 
that no inferiority should exist in the literary division of the volume. 
Dr. Walsh’s notice of some ancient coins and medals, illustrating 
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the progress of Christianity, is of a more learned character than we 
could have expected to find within the smooth and polished covers of a 
Christmas present. It is as interesting as it is erudite. How striking 
is the fact declared in the 119th page ! 
the Christians ever suffered, and in which 750,000 disciples are said 


After the severest persecution 


to have perished by various kinds of death in a single province, medals 
were struck by Diocletian, commemorative of the extirpation of 
Christianity, and the following inscription was set up :—‘ Diocletianvs 
Jovius et Maximian Herculeus Cas. Aug. Amplificato per Oriente: 
et Occidentem Imp. Rom. et nomine Christianorum deleto qui Remp. 
evertebant.”"—Christianity extirpated! And so, if human malice could 
have been effective to that end, Christianity had been extirpated ; but 
the hand of Providence was stretched out for its preservation. The 
Church was built upon a rock, and the inveteracy and the power of her 
enemies only served to manifest the super-human nature of her 
strength, and realise the truth of our Saviour’s prediction, that the 
gates of hell should not prevail against her. 

The lines of Mrs. Opie, on Life a Pilgrimage, and the Death of 
Bishop Heber, are worthy the early reputation of a poetess, of whose 
prose we have of late years seen somewhat too much, and of whose 
verse we have seen too little. —We were much pleased with a tale by 
the author of May you like it; and the following serious epigram by 
Bishop Hoadly, strikes us as being peculiarly sweet both in thought 
and expression : 

Written on seeing a clear Spring near a Friend's in Hampshire, which supplied all 

the Neighbourhood with Water. 

Gentle reader, see in me 

An emblem of true charity : 

That while my bounty I bestow, 

I'm neither heard, nor seen to flow; 

And I have fresh supplies from heaven 

For every cup of water given. 

What the story of Amy Vernon could have been written for, we have 
no conception. An exaggerated tale of martyrdom like this, whether 
related by Protestants of Roman Catholics, or by Roman Catholics of 
Protestants, can have but one consequence, whatever may be the 
intention of the author in relating it:—its effect must be that of per- 
petuating religious animosities, and preventing that peaceful and kindly 
feeling among the members of all communions, by which alone the 
cause of truth can be effectually and substantially promoted. With 
respect to this story, the view taken of Queen Mary’s character is 
untrue to history. The manners are not those of the times; and the 
incidents are offensively horrible, without raising a greater degree of 
pity than is excited by any common every day newspaper description 
of an execution. ‘The author possessed capital materials for pathos 
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as a foundation to work upon, but he wanted the skill, the tenderness, 
and the facility which were requisite to raise the superstructure. 

We cannot but approve the benevolent spirit in which the Rev. 
1. Wilson’s paper on slavery is written; but his quotations from scrip- 
ture do not appear to us to substantiate the proposition he lays down. 
Can indeed a single text, either from the Old or the New Testament, be 
produced, which shews that slavery should not be permitted under any 
circumstances ? Mr. Wilson’s citations prove that the legislature is bound 
to be careful in the formation of the laws that regulate the relation 
subsisting between the master and his slave ; and they also prove that 
the master himself is bound to consider the spiritual and the temporal 
interest and welfare of his slaves. These things Christianity demands. 
To effect these objects might not have been difficult, if the friends of our 
negro fellow-creatures had not exaggerated the claims of the ¢ iospel, and 
excited, as all exaggeration of every description ever will excite, a pro- 
portionate counteraction to their benevolent intentions in the minds of 
more cautious, and timid, and less enthusiastic men. It is very fine to 
make tirades upon liberty ; but the world cannot be governed by de- 
clamation, and there is a state of barbarism in which liberty is an evil 
and no good. The first state of civilization in every society is that 
of a master and a slave. There are many grades of improvement, 
moral and intellectual, to be passed through, before the animal, man, 
is capable of being submitted, without peril of self-injury, to the daily 
charge and sole direction of himself. An emancipation of the slaves 
in the Colonies would be the most destructive event to the slaves 
themselves that could possibly oceur. Slavery is only an evil when 
the mind is educated to that state in which it pines for freedom. That 
state the government should endeavour to produce by wise and bene- 
volent enactments,—by insisting on the religious instruction of the 
negro population of our Colonies,—by securing to every slave such a 
portion of leisure as may enable him to gain property for himself, 
and by affording the industrious and the prudent the means of pur- 
chasing their freedom, at a price fixed and determined by the in- 
violable authority of Parliament. This we believe to be the only 
scheme of emancipation that can be maintained with justice to the planter 
and charity to the slave himself. As to Mr. Wilson’s strong, but 
overcharged, account of the manner in which the negroes are obtained, 
it must be remembered that there is a pendant to his report of a very 

different description. The slave may sometimes be kidnapped, and 
most deadly is the sin in the villain who commits the act. It should 
be guarded against by every possible precaution, and punished with 
the utmost severity of justice, when detected ; but the majority of the 
slaves brought to the slave-market, are either no better off in their 
own country, or are captives taken in war, who would be tortured to 
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death at some disgusting festival of savage victory, if avarice did not 
mediate between them and their conquerors, and redeem them from 
murder in their own land to slavery abroad. A traffic in slaves, for 
instance, opened with the Ashantees, would be a real blessing to man- 
kind: it would be an act of mercy to the unhappy captives of that 
barbarous monarch, and would be the first step towards humanizing 
his subjects themselves, by discovering to them a more humane mode 
of disposing of their captives, and rendering them less accustomed to 
the brutalizing sight of bloodshed. In the case where a negro escapes 
murder by the loss of liberty, we must think, in spite of all declama- 
tion to the contrary, that he is benefited by the exchange: let the 
civil regulations for his well-being, which receive him in the Colonies, 
be rendered as salutary as the wit of man enlightened by the beams 
of the Gospel can devise ; and the exchange of condition will prove 
most eminently to his advantage. He will have exchanged the preca- 
riousness of savage existence for the regularity of a civilized state ; 
he will have exchanged a life of eternal warfare and never-ceasing 
danger, for moderate labour and perfect security; he will have 
exchanged idolatry for the religion of Jesus. To place a savage 
in the vicinity of the arts, and manners, and improvements of cul- 
tivated man, is advancing him to a higher rank in the scale of 
moral and intelligent beings. ‘These are strong counterbalances to 
the evils effected by a few cases of wrong, which may, perhaps, be 
occasionally committed in obtaining possession of slaves. Kidnapping 
might very easily be prevented by legislative measures; and we think 
that the lives of negroes taken in war among themselves ought, if 
possible, to be saved. Christianity demands this. The slave-market 
affords the means; and as to slavery being opposite to the letter or 
spirit of the Gospel, the statement is untrue. By gradual ameliora- 
tion, Christianity, equally operating on the master and the slave, will 
so raise the condition of the negro as to render him capable of pur- 
chasing and enjoying his own independence; but the act of possess- 
ing a fellow-creature in slavery is no where censured or reproved in 
the New Testament in any single passage. Wherever the word ser- 
vant—Aovoc—occurs in Scripture, it invariably means slave ; and the 
master is enjoined to treat him as a brother, but is no where called 
upon to dispense with his services. We have too great a reverence 
for every the slightest intimation of Christ and his apostles, whether 
afforded us explicitly or inferentially, to dare exceed, in a single iota, 
beyond what is written. 

The tale of Sir Edgar Fitzallerton and his good Hawk, Elinore, is 
of a description calculated to awaken a very lively interest in the mind 
of the reader. When the sports that intermingled with the fierce 
and bloody wars, which once desolated our now tranquil island, are 
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vividly depicted ; and when their sports too, are such as either no 
longer exist among us, or are only partially pursued ; who is there but 
lends an attentive ear, and eagerly enters into the enthusiasm of the 
narrative ? This story, which is replete with the spirit and gallantry 
of the days of chivalry, speaks of knights and ladies issuing from the 
frowning Castle in gay and glistening apparel, and going forth to the 
“ royal sport of hawking.” The subject immediately presents to the 
imagination those brilliant groups that grace the pictures of Wouver- 
mans. In the introduction to this tale, we have some general infor- 
mation tolerably correct, about the treatment and flying of hawks; but 
there is one mistake, which we are obliged to notice, because it impairs 
the truth of the whole story, and to those who are partially acquainted 
with the sport, in a great measure destroys its interest. We are told that 
these feathered favourites of the high and noble are not only intelli- 
gent, as they undoubtedly are, but also attached. Unfortunately for 
the romantic feelings which such a statement is calculated to excite, 
as well as for the point on which the whole story turns, this is not 
the fact. The sportsman must be content with the fidelity of his 
hound; for it is a charm in which his hawk will most assuredly be 
found deficient. It is contrary to the nature of the bird, and would 
even go far to render him unfit for the purpose on which he is em- 
ployed. Fierceness and strength are the ungentle qualities required 
of them ; and the one must be sharpened, while the other is only called 
into existence by the excitation of hunger. When the hawk feeds, he 
gorges: supineness invariably follows the satisfying of his appetite ; nor 
can he be roused to renewed exertion but by privation from food. 
Such is the habit of the bird in its natural state; and the great art of 
the falconer is to keep it carefully, in every respect but one, in its wild 
condition. He reconciles the bird to the approach of man, and this is 
the only particular in which the hawk of the mews differs from the 
hawk of the forest; and even this natural fear of the buman race the 
falconer never attempts to conquer, except towards himself, and him- 
self peculiarly habited. This is effected by always feeding and handling 
the bird in the same dress.—The hawk of this story wins an estate for 
her master, Sir Edgar, by the superiority of her flight: and a most 
wonderful flight she takes. None of her tribe in these degenerate 
days would attempt to leave her master’s fist to strike a quarry that 
had already soared, as had the heron she brought down. Sir Edgar, 
having acquired by this extraordinary feat the fair manor of Allerton, 
loses it by the treachery of his cousin; and, after eseaping the villain’s 
dagger, he flies the country, without any object for such a measure 
that we can perceive, except that of proving his favourite bird in pos- 
session of a quality, which if she possessed, would prove her to be 
no hawk.—After an absence of ten long years, the faithful Elinore 
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remembers her master; singles out a man in mean attire, who was 
standing unnoticed in the crowd ; alights upon his wrist with a scream of 
joy; and, as all this takes place in the presence and to the great amaze- 
ment of the sovereign, she becomes the means of restoring Sir Edgar 
to the fair possessions of which he had before been unjustly deprived. 

But a word as to the complete desuetude of this “ gentle craft,” which 
the author of the tale states to be almost unknown except to the anti- 
quarian. We can assure that gentleman, that the sport of hawking 
still exists; though we apprehend that the mysteries, as they are now 
practised, are by no means so perfect as in those times, when there 
were no other means of obtaining wild fowl; and the vocabulary is 
sadly straitened : but we happen to know, from very recent expe- 
rience, that the difficulty, and certainly the tediousness, of training 
hawks, has been much over-rated. It is the province of professors in 
all arts toenhance the value of their own attainments by reporting them 
to be arduous. Sir John Sebright’s pleasing sketch on the subject of 
Falconry, very recently published, is not altogether free from this sort 
of pedantry ; but we recommend it to the attention of the author of 
** London in the Olden Time.” He will there find that hawking is 
rather on the advance in Great Britain at present; and that in Norfolk, 
those birds of sport are kept and flown by a sort of club. He will 
there too find that falcons do not fly at the heron, or any other kind 
of game in creances, which are only used in teaching them to come to 
the lure; if the birds did so fly the skill exhibited in reclaiming them 
would be lost, and the interest of the sport most materially interfered 
with. Above all, he will find that his good falcon, Elinore, transgressed 
not only the laws of good breeding, but those of her real nature, in 
bringing the prey to Sir Edgar’s feet, and quitting it to regain his fist : 
for no fault is so heinous or irremediable in a hawk as “ carrying” her 
prey ; and no part of the falconer’s duty more trying to his skill and 
patience than the disengaging her from the quarry. 

With this lecture on hawking,—for which, from the historical 
associations connected with the subject, we trust we shall be excused, 
we conclude our remarks on the interesting volume betore us. It 
contains, besides the papers we have mentioned, verses by Mrs. 
Hemans, Bernard Barton, and Henry Neale, that are fully worthy the 
high reputation which their authors so deservedly enjoy. Some lines 
also by Lucy Aikin are very spirited ; it is pleasing to observe how 
gracefully this lady can unbend from her severer studies to trifle with 
less important branches of literature. ‘The opening of Mrs. Hofland’s 
Essay on Good-Hearted People, is deserving of attention; and the 
characters introduced to illustrate the subject are most skilfully de- 
signed. The publication which contains so much to praise can need no 


further recommendations ; it is a volume which, from the beauty of its 
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illustrations and typography may be admitted as an ornament to the 
table of the fairest Boudoir; and, during its year of favour, may 
often be returned to as the companion of a vacant hour, and fulfil the 


best office of a book of amusement—instruct by pleasing. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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THE ‘CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, AND THE ‘SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS.’ 





AFTER noticing the meeting of the S Freemasons’ Hall in May last, and 
riving the nan of th peakers, the x’ ~proceeds—** The whole of the 

id i 1 an earnest zeal for the promotion of Christian missions under the 
tuspices of venerable institution; and several of the right reverend and other 
speakers took es} il occasion to advert, in terms of great candour and conciliation, to 
the kindred labours of other societies,—a sentiment which, we are h ippy to idd, was 
warmly hailed by the whole meeting. Our limits do not allow of our attempting to give 
reports of th rddre ; delivered at the anniversary meetings of our numerous religious 
ind charitable societies ; but the publication of the interesting Report read at this meet- 
ing will enable us to lay before our readers an account of the proceedings of the 
institution during the past year. We cannot, however, withhold the expression of our 





regret, that no allusion was made to the Society’s proceedings in Barbadves. In ranging 
from North America to Southern India, the friends of the Society omitted to mention 
their own slaves, whose labours on their plantations augment their funds ‘ for propagating 
the Gospel in foreign parts." We confess, however, that we gather a favourable presage 
from this silence: it is clear that the friends of this Society do not consider either the 
retention of slaves, or the appropriation of the produce of their extorted labour to 
purposes of general benevolence, as circumstances calculated to interest the British 
public in behalf of the institution. Let then the friends of the unhappy slave come 
forward manfully in the Society and plead his cause; and let them never relax their 
efforts till the Society can fairly expurgate itself from the guilt of being slave-holders, 
and from the incongruity of watering the tree of life planted in India or America, with 
the tears and the blood of unhappy Africa. Weare aware that the Society has done 
something towards improving the temporal and the spiritual condition of their bondsmen ; 
but bondsmen they still are; and, so far as any thing has yet been effected or proposed, 
in hopeless, perpetual, and interminable slavery. We trust that another Porteus will be 
found to advocate the cause of the Society’s bondsmen, who cannot plead their own 
cause ; and even should some pecuniary sacrifice arise from restoring them to the 
freedom which no individual or society has any just right to deprive them of, the 
Society will gain tenfold more by the benevolent zeal of the British public, to whom 
such an act of Christian philanthropy would be the strongest recommendation. We 
ourselves know of individuals zealously affected to the Society’s object ; but to whom 
it is absolutely a point of conscience, not to cast in their mite to a fund contaminated 
by the produce of extort d slave labour. We write frankly, it may be warmly, because 
we wish well not only to the slave , but to the Society ; and we are doubly grieved that 
its members should incur the guilt of being willing slave-holders ; or that their example 
should be pleaded by others, or rest as an incubus on the efforts of those enlightened 
ind benevolent men who are seeking the best welfare, both for this world and that 
which is to come, of many hundreds of thousands of our oppressed fellow-subjects in 
our slave colonies.’’—Christian Observer for May. 

The Reviewer of Memoirs of a West India Planter, observes—‘‘ We have several 
times had occasion to advert to the reserve of the conductors of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, in reference to the slaves on their plantations. We are glad to 
find that this subiect also has arrested the attention of Mr. Riland; and we trust that 
the friends of the Society will be induced to institute a full inquiry into it. Mr. Riland 
furnishes the following statements : 
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®™ The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel hold plantations in Barbadoes under 
the devise of Colonel Codrington. On this very estate Mr. Coleridge found, in 1825, 
a driver! An extraordinary apology for the retention, by a Christian corporation, of an 
estate worked under the whip is offered by Edwards, who says—‘ They are induced, 
from the purest and best motives, to purchase occasionally a certain number of negroes, 
in order to divide the work, and keep up the stock. They well know that moderate labour, 
unaccompanied with that wretched anxiety to which the poor of England are subject, 
is a state of comparative felicity,’ &c. &c. I doubt whether, in 1793, a single member 
of the Society had the slightest knowledge of the practice on the Codrington property. 
It is a question of some importance, how far an association, instituted for the express 
purpose of diffusing Christianity, is justified in putting into its treasury the fruits of 
slave labour. The Society, as might have been supposed, has always been under a 
cloud. Bishop Porteus made a vain effort, about fifty years ago, to stimulate this 
corporation to look into the concerns of their trust-estate, in order to some plan for the 
general instruction of slaves; but all to no purpose! His attempt was discussed at a 
committee-meeting, and in four hours rejected. ‘ Thus,’ says the Bishop, ‘ was a final 
period put at once to a most interesting and important subject: and the spiritual 
condition of near half a million of negro slaves decided in four hours. That the 
particular plan offered to the Society might stand in need of improvement, and that a 
better might be substituted in its room, is very probable. I would have given my 
hearty vote for any wiser plan in preference tomy own. It was not the mode, it was the 
measure, I had at heart. That no other plan should be adopted or proposed, nor any 
one effectual measure taken for the conversion and salvation of near 300 slaves, who 
were the immediate property of a re/igious’—the Bishop’s own italics—‘ society, did, I 
own, a little surprise me.’—Hodgson’s Life of Porteus, 1813, p. 88.—But the very last 
statement of what has 


Report of this institution is very unsatisfactory. It contains no 
been received from the toil of the Society’s slaves, neither of any expenditure in their 
favour. We find, indeed, that Messrs. Daniel and Trattle (who are these?) have paid 
in 3542/.; but from what sources is not recorded. In the synopsis of the Society’s 
missionaries, catechists, &c., the stations in Barbadoes are wholly omitted! There is 
in the payments an item-——‘ Paid for a piece of plate voted to Mr. F. Clarke, 1611. 4s. 6d,’"” 
—Christian Observer for July. 

Mr. Eprror.—A few days since, my attention was invited to the above 
notices of the proceedings of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, which have appeared in the pages of the Christian Observer ; 
and I know not whether was greater my surprise at attacks upon the 
Society proceeding from such a quarter, or my grief at the unchari- 
table, I might almost say insidious, nature of the opinions therein ex- 
pressed. Upon the subject of the meeting just mentioned, it may be 
allowable to state, that many warm friends of the Society indulged an 
ardent expectation, that the zeal displayed by the Society on that occa- 
sion would be met, on the part of what is termed the religious world, 
with a kindred feeling, and that if no pecuniary advantage accrued 
immediately to the Society, at least a more kindly spirit might be 
produced amongst those, whose bounty flowing in different channels 
is devoted to one common purpose—the propagation of the Gospel 
of Christ. The effect thus anticipated was actually produced, ac- 
cording to the very confession of the writer in the Christian Observer ; 
for whilst he acknowledges “ that the whole of the addresses evinced 
an earnest zeal for the promotion of Christian missions, under 
the auspices of this venerable Institution ;” he also adds, “ several of 
the right reverend and other speakers took especial occasion to advert 
in terms of great candour and conciliation to the kindred labours 
of other societies—a sentiment which, we are happy to add, was 
warmly hailed by the whole meeting.” I would willingly believe that 
the writer was sincere when he recorded the impression thus produced 
upon the meeting,—an impression certainly very favourable to the 
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Society. But, Sir, when I find that throughout the remainder of the 
observations in the number for May upon this meeting, expressions 
are uttered, such as those which I shall presently quote, and insinu- 
— made against the Society, of such a nature as are calculated 

» produce, in uninformed minds, feelings of as hostile a character 
towards the Society as those which mark the most violent opponents 
of West-India slavery, I reject as false the pretence of friendship 
to the Society which the writer of that article makes in the outset, and 
I look for his real opinions in the nature of his attack. What shall we 
say to the candour of one who first affects “ to regret that no allusion 
was made in the public meeting to the Society’s proceedings in Barbados,” 
and then pretends to account for the silence, by insinuating that that 
is a part of the Society’s work, of which it is ashamed and afraid to 
speak? The writer of that article fully explains the nature of his 
regret at the absence of all allusion to Barbados, for, lest any of 
the persons who are his readers, should be, as he fancies, deceived by 
that silence, he takes care to supply all the inte llige nce which he deems 
to be wanting, and to put the fact of the Society’s being possessed of 
a West- India property, and consequently being owners of slaves, in 
the most unfavourable, I might add hateful, point of view. The ex- 
ertions made by the Society for the benefit of its slaves are evidently 
not altogether unknown to the writer, but they are slightly mentioned 
“as a something done towards improving their temporal and spiritual 
condition,” whilst the fact of the Society’s possessing slaves is enlarged 
upon and represented in terms, such as any one educated in the school 
of Christ and St. Paul ought to have been ashamed to employ in any 
cause, much less when the object is to inject scruples of conscience 
into the minds of the many, so as to prevent their contributing their 
mite to the general designs of the Society. 

Observe, Sir, what terms this writer employs :—he first talks of the 
Society’s appropriating the produce of their (the slaves) extorted 
labour to purposes of general benevolence. 1am not, Sir, here pur- 
posing to discuss the whole question of the duties of masters and 
slaves ; nor to inquire whether the phrase catorted, may or may not 
be applied to that labour which, if St. Paul is any authority, it is the 
duty of every slave, who is a Christian, to devote to his master’s use. 
I compl: iin of the insinuation, which the word is intended to convey, 
that cruelty extorts from the slave his labour. If to compel the idle 
to work be extortion of labour, then I conceive the Society’s agents do 
extort labour; here in England, either starvation or the tread-mill 
the extortioner of labour from the idle or the profligate. Whatare the 
means taken upon the Society's estate to counteract the love of idle- 
ness to which human nature is prone, I know not : that it is not the whip, 
is certain, for corporal punishment is abolished on the estate ; but evenif 
it were the whip, surely it is but splitting hairs, to draw distinction be- 
tween the tread-mill and the whip, or to say that it is cruel to give a 
man a stripe across the back for idleness in the West Indies, and that 
it is not cruel for the Chamberlain of London to send refractory ap- 
prentices to Bridewell, to endure the whipping of a jail, and to practise 
the Sisyphean labours of the tread-mill, from morn till night, for weeks 
together. Lut, Sir, if it is uncharitable and unjust to the Society, 
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apply so insiduous a term, as that of extorted, to the labour of those 
slaves, whom Providence has blessed above all! their brethren in the 
West Indies, in placing them under the care of a Christian corporation, 
the statement is perfectly untrue which insinuates that the produce of 
the slave’s labour is applied to the general purposes of the Society. 
The whole revenue arising from the West India property to the So- 
ciety is expended in supporting the College upon the estate, and in 
ameliorating the condition of the slaves. ‘Ihe Society has not as yet 
been able to fulfil all those purposes of General Codrington’s bequest, 
which have in view the benefit of the white inhabitants of the West 
Indies ; but, in the mean time, they have not been neglectful of their 
duty to their slaves; they have done all in their power to advance 
their spiritual and temporal condition, and the surplus revenue, which 
amounted in 1826 to 34,0001. consols, is regularly invested, and kept 
by itself, as a separate fund, to be appropriated to the fulfilment of the 
intentions of the original testator, whose trustees the corporation is. 
There is, therefore, not the least foundation for the insinuation, 
that the produce of slave labour is expended in general benevolence ; 
it is expended where it ought to be, in Barbados, in educating the 
whites, and civilizing the slaves. ‘The husbandman is, in the fullest 
sense, partaker of the fruits of his labour. We shall advert pre- 
sently to the evidence afforded by an impartial observer to the con- 
dition of the Society's West India estate; in the mean time, I can- 
not but notice, with heartfelt sorrow, that the Christian Observer should 
have appealed, in terms so calculated to injure the Society, to the pas- 
sions of the multitude, and should have made the very discharge of the 
duty imposed upon the Society by General Codrington a source of cri- 
mination to the Society, and a hindrance to its usefulness in other quarters 
of the world. The Society is charged “ with the guilt of being slave- 
holders.” Their fund is spoken of, * as being contaminated by the pro- 
duce of extorted slave labour ;” and whilst the writer pretends his 
knowledge of persons who are zealously affected to the Society’s object, 
and to whom it is a point of conscience not to contribute to this con- 
taminated fund, he produces the result of his knowledge, in such a 
manner as proves, that he fully concurs with these persons, and 
that he recommends their example for imitation. The writer would 
seem to advise the Society to set free their slaves, and to sacrifice 
at the altar of liberty all the power, which the present condition of 
the slaves affords, of making them disciples of Christ, and communi- 
cating to them the word of salvation. I know, Sir, that the senti- 
ment which I am about to utter will be little in accordance with the 
writer’s prejudices, but it is the result of much inquiry relative to the 
condition, both of the white inhabitants, and of the slaves in the 
West Indies ; and therefore I hesitate not to assert, that if slavery in 
the West Indies be abolished, before the white inhabitants are brought 
back to the practice of the duties of Christianity, and before the coloured 
people are better instructed in the knowledge of the truth, the increased 
ignorance, barbarism, sensuality, and violence, of the freed slaves will 
present far greater obstacles to their conversion, than the most glaring 
examples of white men’s profligacy now presents to the accomplishment 
of so benevolent, so glorious a design. Were the Society to emancipate 
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its negroes to-morrow, what would such a proceeding effect, but the 
scattering the flock which is guided under truly Christian shepherds ; 
what would it be but to expose the slave to all the temptations to 
apostacy from the faith, which bad examples would suggest; to de- 
prive him of the means of grace, which, through the care of the Society, 
he now enjoys; to eject him, like the prodigal son, from his home, 
and to compel him to feed on husks, instead of having his soul 
nourished by the bread of life. ‘The writer calls these slaves the So- 
cietys bondsmen, and the term is used in a Jacobin and not in a 
Christian sense. How different is the tendency of his writing, sup- 
posing it repeated to the slaves, from that consolation which the apostle 
Paul, (1 Cor. vii. 21.) and after his example every Christian, would 
afford to the slaves of such a Christian family, as that which is formed 
by the slaves of the Society’s estate. ‘* Let every man abide in his 
calling wherein he is called. Art thou called, being a servant, (éovAog, ) 
care not for it; but if thou mayest be free, use it rather, for he that is 
called in the Lord, being a slave, (dovdoc,) is the Lord’s freeman; like- 
wise also he that is called, being free, is Christ's servant, or slave.* 
My animadversions have hitherto been confined solely to the re- 
marks of the Christian Observer in May 1827. I proceed now to 
examine the particulars of an attack upon the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel of a more serious nature, which apparently 
proceeded from the same pen, and is contained in a Review of a 
work, which appeared in the July number of that Journal. The first 
charge against the Society is nothing more than a repetition of the in- 
sinuation, that the conductors of the Society observe “a reserve in 
reference to the slaves on their plantations.” ‘ We are glad to find,” 
says the Reviewer, “ that this subject also has arrested the attention 
of Mr. Riland, and we trust that the friends of the Society will be in- 
duced to institute a full inquiry into it.” That this subject has ar- 
rested the attention of Mr. Riland and his Reviewer, I am more 
sincerely and heartily glad than I suspect either Mr. R. or his Reviewer 
will be, when I shall convict them both, if not of gross calumny, 
at least the most unpardonable ignorance of the proceedings of that 


Society, which they have ventured to censure. ‘The object both of 


Mr. Riland and his Reviewer is, first to charge the Society with the crime 
of being owners of slaves ; secondly, with indifference to the condition 
of those slaves; and, thirdly, to insinuate that the Society is so 
ashamed of its conduct as to practise concealment. Now, Sir, upon 
the first charge, I have yet to learn that slavery is a condition for- 
bidden by Christianity. I find many passages in the Scriptures relating 








® The apostle proceeds,—“* Ye are bought with a price, be ye not the servants of 
men, Sor lifference of opinion exists among the commentators upon the meaning of 
this } . It is perfectly in accordance with the style of the apostle’s writing, and 
with his phraseology, if we interpret these words, as forbidding the converts to become 
the slaves of men, i. e. of those Jewish teachers, who, forgetting the release from the Mosaic 
observances, purchased for his people by Christ, still would put the disciple under the 
bond of the law, and compel them to be cireumcised. But I should be very 
will for ike of argument against a mere abolitionist, to accept the literal inter- 
pretation, as directing the converts not to sell themselves into slavery ; for surely that 

iumnot be so horrible a state of existence into which it needed the apostle’s advice to 
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to the duties of slaves, but I find not any intimation that the master is 
bound to release his slaves from their duty, or that the institution was 
permitted only to the hardness of men’s hearts, like some one or more 
customs of the Mosaic law. But whatever guilt the Society may, in 
the opinion of some persons, incur, for being the possessors of an estate 
in the West Indies cultivated by slaves, the Reports of the Society for 
five years successively, from 1822 to 1826, give the most convincing proof 
that the Society is not guilty of the second charge of indifference to the 
welfare of the slaves; and that the third charge of reserve and conceal- 
ment is so unfounded, that Mr. Riland and his Reviewer must shelter 
themselves under the excuse of total ignorance of the Society’s pro- 
ceedings, if they will avoid the charge of calumny. 

I shall examine presently Mr. Riland’s attack upon the Society ; 
but I shall best prepare the minds of my readers for the exposure of 
Mr. Riland’s uncharitableness and ignorance, if I give an account of 
what has actually appeared in the Society’s Reports, for the last five 
years, respecting the condition of their slaves. In 1822, I find the 
Society reporting, the having had many difficulties to encounter in law- 
suits respecting the Codrington estate, in the erection of buildings, in 
losses from hurricanes,—that a minister has been provided for the 
negroes, whose whole attention is directed to their improvement in 
moral and religious knowledge,—that scheols upon the National 
System have been formed, and regulations made to allow the negroes 
time during the week for the cultivation of their own provision grounds, 
so as to enable them to attend to the religious observance of the 
Sabbath without interruption. Report 1822, p. 50. 

In 1823, the Society occupied seven pages of its Report with a state- 
ment of the plan observed in the treatment of the slaves on the Society’s 
estates. So little appearance is there on the part of the Society of any 
reserve, that I must confess I was a little surprised at the unguarded 
manner in which the statement was made, that until the year 1818, no 
regular system of religious teaching was established, but that the young 
were under governesses, and the minister, who had the care of the 
scholars of the college, occasionally instructed the slaves. The Report 
is drawn up under distinct heads, and details the method pursued in 
the religious instruction of the negroes in the education of the children. 
It also contains many interesting particulars relating to the habits of the 
slaves in the observance of marriage, the pastoral care shewn them by 
their minister, and their general treatment ; the latter head is so inte- 
resting, and so triumphantly refutes every insinuation made against 
the Society, that I cannot forbear to give it at length. 

Genera. TREATMENT or THE NeGcroes.—Previously to the commencement of 
their daily work, warm tea is handed round to every individual. Their scene of 
labour, from sun-rise to sun-set, is alleviated by two regular suspensions, of half 
an hour for their breakfast, and an hour and a half for their dinner. This latter 
meal is dressed for them against their return at noon; so that the interval is 
passed in refreshment, without care or fatigue. While occupied in the field, 
draughts of water are constantly supplied, by a person appointed for that pur- 
pose; and in more wearisome work, a refreshing beverage of punch is very 
frequently mixed, and sent out to them. 

Their labour has been much lightened, by the introduction of the plough ; 
and it has been, for years, the object of the Agricultural Society, to devise and 
encourage measures for diminishing manual toil 
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Puntshments of a severe nature are very rarely inflicted; and the general 
substitution of confinement for corporal chastisement, has been found to answer 


all the ends of correction. 


Every mother having e/gft children alive, has the undisputed enjoyment of 


the whole of Thursday: and the Saturday afternoon, throughout the year, is 


allotted to those who have three living. ‘The alternate Saturday afternoon only, 


is granted to the other labourers, during the crop. 

The Hospital is a new and very commodious building. There are five apart- 
ments, so constructed as to admit safe ventilation, opt ning into a gall ry for the 
use of convalescents. ‘There is another division—a lying-in room; but it is 
entirely at the option of the mother to occupy this or her own house, during the 
month. The visits of the Apothecary are daily, and a nurse attends constantly 
on the sick. In cases of dangerous illness, the very best medical or surgical aid 
is called in, without hesitation, and without regard to expense. 

Very little labour is exacted from pregnant females; and great consideration 


shown them while nursing their children. Each child receives a supply of 


baby-linen, and when a month old, is presented with a dollar. 

There is a neat nursery, with a superintendant, in which the young children 
are kept, while their mothers are engaged at their work. Here they remain 
during the day, accessible to their parents, till of an age fit to be employed in 
pie king grass, sweeping the door, &c. 

The portion of food allotted them, besides the meal daily cooked for them, is 
so abundant, that they are enabled, by the superfluity, to pay for making their 
clothes, to raise stock, and to sell a part at the town-market. 

Their houses are generally of stone, with a thatched roof. Around them is a 
patch of land, under neat cultivation; and this little property they have per- 
mission to leave, at their decease, to any relative or friend, being a slave on the 
estate. 

At the end of the crop, a day is given up entirely to rejoicing. They have a 
dance in the yard, which the Attorney, Chaplain, and others are invited to 
witness; and a comfortable dinner is provided for them on the occasion. On 
the death of any one, the near relatives have the intermediate time between the 
decease and the interment; and all on the estate leave their work one hour 
earlier, to attend the funeral. 

These regulations being pursued, under the humane direction of Forster 
Clarke, Esq. Attorney, and Mr. Samuel Hinkson, Manager, there are now fifty- 
three more slaves on the estate than there were in the year 1815, though three 
Mulattoes have purchased their liberty, and no purchases been made. 

A disposition on the side of the Proprietor to impart, and of the Slave to 
receive, religious instruction, is evident; nor can there be a doubt, but that an 
efficient system of religious tuition, interwoven with some judicious immunities, 
under the guidance of clergymen of the Established Church, through the subor- 
dinate agency of Catechists, will be readily embraced by most Proprietors, and 
will promot ‘the gradual civilization and eternal good of the Slaves themselves. 
— Report, 1823. Joun H. Pinper, Chaplain. 


There are several points established in this extract, attested by the 
signature of the chaplain of the slaves, which I cannot but briefly notice 
as tending to convince persons, that whatever the slaves on other estates 
may be, the Society’s slaves cannot be an unhappy people. 1. There 
is no corporal punishment allowed on the estate—ergo, the whip is 
abolished. 2. The quantity of food allowed so much exceeds what is 
consumed by the slave, that the savings from it isa source of the slave 
providing himself with many comforts. 3. The slave may bequeath 
his little plot of land, at his decease, to any relative or friend upon the 
estate who isa slave. 4. Three slaves had purchased their liberty. 

In the Report of 1824, twelve pages are occupied in extracts of 
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correspondence, relative to the religious condition of the slaves—which, 
to use the words of Mr. Pinder, the chaplain, p. 195, ‘ afford satisfac- 
tory evidence of numerous and attentive assemblies on the sabbath, of 
full and regular attendance on the day and Sunday school, as well as 
of increasing communicants. ‘These are proofs of the means of grace 
being duly reverenced, and they prepare us for expecting the conse- 
quent influence on the lives of the recipients, manifesting itself in 
honesty, truth, quietness and exemplary conduct.” 

In 1825, some very interesting particulars were communicated by 
Mr. Pinder, which tended to throw much light upon the moral and 
domestic habits of the slaves: and I should hope, that the handsome 
testimony given by the Governor of Barbados, and by the local gover- 
nors of the Codrington College, to the services of Mr. Forster Clarke, 
the attorney of the estate, to his ability and integrity, will sufficiently 
justify the Society in having testified their gratitude to him for his care 
of the religious as well as temporal interests of their people, by voting 
a piece of plate to him of one hundred pounds value. 

In 1826, the Report contains only one short letter from Mr. Pinder ; 
but even this short letter, when united to all the information contained 
in the preceding reports, will be deemed by a candid reader as not 
uninteresting, from the incidental proofs which it contains of the con- 
tinued exertions of Mr. Pinder. And again does the Society acknow- 
ledge its obligations to Mr. Clarke, for the continued itaprovement, not 
only of the resources of the trust, but of the condition and increase of 
the negro population. What then, I indignantly ask, becomes of all 
the insinuations of concealment of facts relative to the condition of the 
Society’s slaves? Had Mr. Riland, or his Reviewer, read the Society’s 
reports, they would never have dared to say one-twentieth part of what 
they have jointly uttered. A little more of Christian charity, and a 
little less of party zeal, would have made them pause awhile before 
they vented charges which, if true, affect the whole hierarchy of our 
Established Church, and no inconsiderable number of clergy and laity, 
as exemplary in their piety, as they are eminent in talent and in 
station. 

I shall now proceed to Mr. Riland’s charges against the Society, 
which have all the mischievous tendency commonly attendant upon 
statements containing — half the truth. He first states, that 
Mr. Coleridge found, in 1825, a driver upon the Society’s estate, and 
not having troubled himself at all to inquire what the Society had 
done upon the estate, or what was the driver’s business to do, he jumps 
at once to the conclusion, that the slaves on the estate are urged to 
labour by the cart-whip, and accordingly casts a slur upon the Society, 
calling it ‘a Christian corporation which retains an estate worked 
under the whip.” Had Mr. Riland read the Society’s reports, or asked 
information of the friends of the Society, he might have learned, from 
Mr. Pinder’s evidence, that corporal punishment is not, nor has been 
for some years, practised upon the estate; and a little further inquiry 
into the state of West India slavery, might perhaps inform him, that the 
whip is gradually falling into disuse, and that in most well-ordered 
estates, it is only used as a punishment for theft and other crimes. But 
with the cessation of the use of the whip in the hand of the person who 
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acts as foreman of the slaves in their work, the name of driver has not 
as yet expired; and even in estates where the driver is not allowed so 
much as to carry a stick, the name is still retained,—a monument indeed 
of the barbarism of former times, yet a clear testimony of the degree 
of improvement, which within so few years has been effected. ‘The 
whipping-post and the stocks remain in many country parishes :—what 
should we think of a foreigner who should report, that the common 
people in England are redeemed from vagrancy by the use of the whip, 
and that drunkenness is punished by the stocks? Names and things 
often remain long after the use of them is exploded. Be it then that 
Mr. Coleridge found a driver—did he drive, I ask? Mr. Coleridge 
says no such thing—and I do not for my own part believe, that except to 
drive the cattle,a whip is ever employed upon the estate either as excite- 
ment or punishment, for it is, as above shewn, expressly contrary to the 
rules laid down to employ any corporal punishment. Mr. Riland was 
sharp-sighted enough, in page 132, of ‘Six Months in the West Indies,” 
second edition, to detect the existence of a person called a driver on the 
estate ;—this is one of many instances which might be adduced, of per- 
sons reading and quoting only as much of a book as suits their purpose. 
Why, if in detriment to the Society, he quoted one passage from the 
work just mentioned, did not Mr. R. give the Society the advantage of 
the testimony, which the author of Six Months in the West Indies—he 
that found the driver—so willingly affords in favour of the Society’s 
conduct towards our negro brethren ;—a testimony the more valuable on 
this very account, that while Mr. Riland unjustly reproaches the Society 
with having done nothing for the benefit of the negroes, since Bishop 
Porteus made proposals to that effect fifty years ago, Mr. Coleridge 
rather finds fault with the Society for appropriating so much of its 
revenues to the benefit of the blacks, in hindrance of the designs of 
the founder, who contemplated chiefly the advantage of the whites. 


“The trustees of Codrington College comprise (says Mr. Coleridge) a large 
portion of the learning and virtue of England—their disinterestedness is per- 
fect, their intentions excellent, their care commendable. Their disposable funds 
are ample, and the trust estates remarkably flourishing. They deserve their 
prosperity ; their zeal for the welfare of their slaves is most exemplary, and 
they have gone to the utmost bounds of prudence in advancing the condition of 
those negroes whose happiness and salvation have been committed to them. A 
chapel and a school have been erected almost exclusively for their use, and a 
clergyman fixed among them, whose talents, kindness, and simplicity of manners 
are not more remarkable than his judgment and his piety. The attorney and 
manager are both of established character; the buildings, especially the hospital, 
in good order, and the negro huts comfortable. Under these circumstances, and 
with these means in their possession, the trustees incur a heavy responsibility. 
They have indeed a perfect right to assume the power of providing in a Christian 
manner for slaves in a Christian land, and they should treat all malignant insinua- 
tions of breach of trust with a righteous scorn; but they must at the same time 
remember, that the object of the charity is to educate the whites, and let not 
them or the public think this object exclusive of the other; so far from it, I am 
convinced that one of the most effectual measures for bettering the slaves, would 
be a thorough and humanizing education of the masters themselves.”—Page 56. 


But one of the most serious charges brought by Mr. Riland, and 
fostered by his Reviewer in the Christian Observer, is founded upon 
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some proceedings of Bishop Porteus fifty years ago. What those 
proceedings were I have not had the means of ascertaining; but if I 
admit, for the sake of argument, that all that Bishop Porteus pro- 
posed to the Society was right and possible to be done, but that he 
could not, in 1783, persuade the Committee of the Society, after four 
hours’ debate, to concur with him—what, I ask, has this to do with the 
present management of the Society’s trust estate? Mr. R. may if he 
pleases, and if he thinks it just, abuse men who are no longer alive to 
defend their motives and conduct ;—if he and the Christian Observer 
choose to wage war with the dead, they may for the present have the field 
to themselves; they may charge the Committee of 1783 with supineness, 
with ignorance, with stupidity, but let them beware how they entangle 
in their operations the living worthies of our time; let them not dare 
to insinuate, that all that Bishop Porteus attempted has not been more 
than achieved by his successors. For ought that I know, the present 
flourishing condition of the estate may be the result of those very 
efforts, which the good Bishop deemed to have been made in vain. 
Few men, who sow the seed of great designs, live themselves to reap 
the fruit of their hallowed toils. Little more now remains to be said. 
I trust I have proved the Christian Observer to have been guilty of 
ignorance and partiality of no ordinary character, and that I have 
vindicated the Society from the charge, either of mismanaging their 
property or being ashamed of their proceedings. Annual Reports of 
Societies must always be unsatisfactory if the reader expects, from a 
single Report, to know all that a Society has done during a long and 
diversified scene of operation. Mr. Riland ought, however, in justice 
to have made himself better informed ; and the Observer ought not to 
have taken advantage of Mr. Riland’s ignorance, to attack, in one of the 
most popular religious journals, a Society like that for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, and to implicate the Archbishops and Bishops of our 
Church in what he is pleased to term “ the guilt of being slaveholders.” 
Mr. Riland, however, is not so ignorant as he pretends to be when he 
mildly observes, that the sources from which Messrs. Daniel and Trattle 
have paid in 3,542/. to the Society’s account, is not recorded. From 
what does the value of a sugar estate arise but the sale of sugar? Mr.R. 
knows well enough that the produce of an estate arises from the toil of 
slaves, and he might have seen on the other side of the account, if he had 
pleased, the amount of bills drawn for the expenses of the estate; how 
large a portion of which is actually expended upon the slaves, he must 
be well enough versed in West India transactions to know; or if he does 
not, he has no pretension to write a novel founded upon fact, and to 
give to it the title of ‘‘ Memoirs of a West India Planter.” Mr. Riland, 
and with him the Christian Observer, in an affected tone of pity, which 
has the appearance of contempt, remarks that “ the Society has been 
always under a cloud.” What the cloud is they do not inform us; but 
the real case is, that it is not the Society, but Mr. R. and his friends, 
who are under the cloud—the cloud of ignorance and of prejudice—that 
cloud which the friends of the Society are now labouring so earnestly 
to dissipate, by making the public at large fully acquainted with their 
proceedings and designs. He must be ignorant of the world who 
perceives not the value of being abused. The schism which now 
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divides the Bible Society would have broke out years ago but for the 
perpetual attacks of its opponents, which kept its forces united and on 
the alert. If the writer in the Observer would but repeat for the next 
six months a series of attacks similar to that which I have endeavoured 
to repel, I am verily persuaded, that his very charges would give such 
publicity to the exertions of the Society, as would raise up many friends 
and cause the funds of the Society to go on increasing more than in pro- 
portion to the frequency of the attacks. ‘The Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel courts investigation into all her proceedings and conduct ; 
and why ?—because she has nothing to fear, and every thing to gain by 
the scrutiny; she has nothing to conceal; for whatever faults she may 
have, these she is willing to mend. Her Reports are artless—too much 
so for this wily generation, but here is not a line in them that is not 
believed to be true; nor is any attempt made to put a false colouring 
upon transactions, or to represent her labours as more successful than 
they really are. Her cause is the cause of the Episcopal Church of 
England; and, like that Church, if she be not wanting to herself, she 
will, by God’s blessing, triumph over opposition both at home and 
abroad, and spread her tents over the isles of the Gentiles, and fill the 
“earth with the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
Dec. 1827. I remain, yours, &c. S. H. P. 


<> 
MR. HARTE AND THE PARISH OF ST. LUCY, BARBADOS. 


Mr. Editor.—It is with a feeling of deep and very painful interest, 
that in common, I believe, with every Christian Englishman who has 
read your last Number, I have perused the narrative of certain recent 
occurrences in the Island of Barbados. The statements contained in 
that melancholy detail appeared to me at first sight to carry with them 
so little the air of probability, that I was disposed to consider myself 
as under some misconception. I sat down therefore to a second exa- 
mination of them, and, I say it with unfeigned sorrow, my last im- 
pression is even worse than the first: I question whether the warmest 
opponent of the West India system has ever made out a case, which, 
in all its bearings is less creditable to the holders of slaves, than those 
persons have in this instance furnished against themselves. 

The charges against Mr. Harte are, chiefly at least, of a nature so 
distinct as to admit, if true, of the most conclusive evidence ; and they 
are at the same time of so grave a description, that without something 
like proof, no man, who cares for the interests of truth, and justice, and 
religion, would in common life venture to make them against any 
Christian minister. Of these charges, however, not only has no proof 
been adduced, but it is quite clear, from the whole statement, that they 
have not the shadow of a foundation. The principal grievances, as 
urged by the Vestry Meeting of April 21, 1827, are, the “ offensive 
sermon on Easter Sunday,” a sermon which, having been since read 
verbatim by the Bishop, has received his Lordship’s entire approba- 
tion;—and Mr. Harte’s “ disgraceful conduct, whilst administering the 
Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, thereby endeavouring to alienate 
their slaves from a sense of their duty, by inculcating doctrines of 
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equality inconsistent with their (i.e. the slaves) obedience to their 
masters, and with the policy of this island.” (C. R. p. 766.) The history 
of which inculcation, &c. is simply this: ‘‘ At the last table,” says 
Mr. H. “ which was not filled with the whites, I took care that the 
vacant space should be occupied by the coloured people ; but the con- 
secrated elements were administered in no instance to the coloured 
before the whites.” (C. R. p.770.) What would the vestry have done 
if a coloured or black Christian brother had presumed to appear at one 
of the earlier tables, and to have kneeled down between a couple of 
worthies with a whiter complexion? What, I ask with concern, would 
even Mr. Harte himself, a clergyman though he be of the Church of 
England, have in such a case ventured todo? As to the additional 
Articles of Accusation preferred by the parish vestry, (C.R. p. 772, 
&c.), if any intelligent person can read them without a strong suspicion 
that they were concerted merely to support a cause, which the advo- 
cates of it felt not to be the best in the world, [ would recommend to 
him the otherwise superfluous labour of looking at Mr. Harte’s reply. 
He will then be satisfied, that the charges are not only unsupported by 
evidence, but that they have no foundation in fact; and that, however 
prejudice and passion might have brought the worthy members of the 
vestry to a sort of belief in the truth of these allegations, their original 
hostility to Mr. H. must undoubtedly be referred to some other cause. 

I profess myself to be as little satisfied with the manner in which this 
affair has been conducted, as with the charges themselves. 

We willsuppose, for the sake of argument, that Mr. H. had acted 
throughout in the way represented by his accusers; what is the course 
which members of the Church of England, who were anxious only for 
redress, would naturally adopt? ‘They would meet as quietly as pos- 
sible, and would draw up a plain statement of their grievances, and pre- 
sent it to the Bishop; having done this, they would wait a short time 
at least for his Lordship’s decision. But what is the course which these 
persons pursue? In the first place, forth comes the Churchwarden with 
an advertisement in the Barbados Mercury, earnestly requesting a public 
meeting of the inhabitants, &c. in four days, and drawn up in terms 
exceedingly offensive and insulting. (C. R. p. 766.) Among the reso- 
lutions passed at this meeting is one which orders that copies of them 
be sent to his Excellency the Governor, and the Lord Bishop of the 
diocese, stating moreover, “ that the inhabitants of this parish venture 
to hope that his Lordship” (we suppose the Bishop is meant, not 
Lord Combermere) “ will restore the peace and tranquillity of the 
parish, by adopting such measures as may in his wisdom seem expe- 
dient to relieve them from those insults and injuries of which they 
complain.” (C. R. p.766.) But what says the previous resolution? It 
declares, that ina most important particular they have taken the matter 
into their own hands, expressing “ unequivocally their determination to 
refuse the Rev. W. M. Harte admission into their estates, and to pre- 
vent as much as possible all intercourse between him and their slaves :” 
and what is the concluding clause of the very resolution which pro- 
fesses to refer the case to the wisdom of the Bishop? “ a termination 
of which (viz. insults and injuries) can only be effected by the removal 
of Mr. Harte, the present incumbent, who has deservedly lost the confi- 
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dence, respect and regard of every white inhabitant in the parish :”— 
they are willing to defer to the wisdom of his Lordship, provided that 
the Bishop will adopt their own; but only with that condition. It is 
not unimportant to observe, that these resolutions were published in 
the three newspapers of the island. Well: the Bishop professed his 
readiness to institute an inquiry: had he at once dismissed Mr. Harte, 
all would have been right; but as to inquiry, that is quite another 
affair. Accordingly the churchwarden writes, under date of July 4, 
that the vestry, ‘ after a full and mature consideration, &c. forbear 
appealing to the Ecclesiastical Court on the charges which they have 
to prefer against Mr. H. until he may be condemned or acquitted of 
certain charges which are intended to be exhibited against him at the 
next Court of Grand Sessions, and for which purpose the necessary 
proceedings will be immediately instituted against him.” (p. 767.) 

Next comes a copy of the warrant, dated July 5, and then a goodly 
array of nine charges, which were published in the Barbados Mercury 
of July 31, and most probably in the other papers of the island. ‘The 
case has been heard before two magistrates, who concurred in dis- 
missing it. You tell us, Sir, that the parish threaten to bring the ques- 
tion before two other magistrates; this then, I suppose, is West India 
law. 

Now, Sir, that Mr. H. may have “ lost the confidence, respect and 
regard of every white inhabitant of the parish,” as the vestry affirm, 
appears to be highly probable; bat if he had lost it on the grounds 
alleged, is this the course which the vestry would have pursued? I 
fear many who read this statement, will think that the charges in 
question do not supply the real cause of their hostility, but that they 
indicate a hostile spirit previously existing, and for which no public 
reason has been assigned. If I mistake not, the following observa- 
tions will throw some light upon the subject. 

Among other documents given in the C. R. of the last month, is a 
letter from an individual who is attorney, it seems, to the Rev. Mr. 
Brome, a clergyman, who is said to be now in England. In that 
letter I find the following passage: ‘* Any one who reads your publi- 
cation (Mr. Harte’s), would imagine that I gave no encouragement to 
the religious instruction of the slaves. Now be it known, that upon 
every estate for which I am attorney, religious instruction is daily 
afforded the young negroes, and the said estates are all open to the 
catechists, excepting those in your parish. The conversion of the 
slaves, is a measure on which all planters are now actively engaged : 
for although you would wish to make it appear we are knaves, we are 
not altogether fools, and we well know that a Christian slave is more 
docile, tractable and valuable, than a licentious heathen slave.” (C. R. 
777.) Very good words these !—but permit me to ask how far they 
are borne out by facts? and I will confine myself entirely to your last 
Number. Is it true then, that the various attempts on the part of the 
Rector to promote the religious instruction of the slaves, as stated in 
pp. 768, 769, 770, are correctly detailed? Is it true that these several 
plans were abandoned in succession on account of the discouragements, 
sometimes amounting to public insults, experienced from the whites ? 
Is it true that the attempt to suppress Sunday dances, with the view 
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of pgomoting attention to religious instruction, was met in the manner 
described, and that the catechist was from that time refused admission 
into the plantation of the Rev. Mr. Brome himself, that same plan- 
tation of which the zealous letter-writer cited above is the attorney? 
Is it a fact that John Matthews, overseer of Bourbon Plantation, 
acting under the order of Mr. Hinds (p. 780), forbade the whole of 
the slaves on that property from going to church at all, and that too 
when neither Mr. Harte nor his catechist were allowed to attend the 
estate? Is Mr. Harte under some mental hallucination, when he 
speaks of the disrespect cast upon the ordinances of the church, as 
shown in the fact of his not being permitted, on the estate of the Rev. 
Mr. Brome, to perform the rites of interment over a Christian slave, 
and of his application being treated by the manager with contempt? or 
are we to attach no credit to the statement, that since the passing of 
the resolutions of April 21, not only has the Sunday schools for slaves 
been discontinued, but the negroes have, with very few exceptions, 
never been seen at church? I suppose that these questions admit of 
only such answers as must immediately occur to every reader of your 
pages. Mr. Harte appears to have been for a time sufficiently popular 
with his parishioners; to what date are we to refer the change in their 
sentiments and feelings? precisely to that, in which he entered with 
zeal upon the instruction of the slaves? I much fear that this is the 
impression which the statement before us must excite ; that this is the 
conclusion to which a stranger would naturally come ; most contrary 
I hope to fact, but that as the case is reported he can hardly avoid it. 
Must not, then, Mr. Brome’s attorney be heard with some reservation, 
when he expatiates upon the ardour and activity of the planters for 
the religious instruction and conversion of their slaves? And must we 
not infer, that if Mr, Harte had shewn himself less earnest on these 
points, he would probably have been permitted to live in peace ? 

I am “aware, Sir, that the conclusion at which I have arrived may 
seem to be deduced from the conduct of a few individual managers 
and attorneys: I confirm it, then, by a direct appeal to the recorded 
words of the parish vestry of St. Lucy, April 21, Resolution third. 
After declaring that any attempts proceeding from the ministers of 
religion, to destroy the distinctions, &c. must tend to endanger the 
safety of the white inhabitants, &c., what is the practical hint with 
which they conclude the resolution? that the designs and motives of 
such persons are to be viewed with jealousy? No: or “ that unhappily 
such things tend to excite in the proprietors a jealousy, often perhaps 
unjust, against Christian teachers generally? No: but that these 
attempts are injurious in exciting . ... . in the proprietors a Just 
jealousy against the pEstcns and motives of those who are appointed 
to the office of the religious instruction of the slaves!” The words 
necessarily apply to the clergymen of the Church of England, who 
are thus appointed, and to all of them without exception. 

The question, therefore, Mr. Editor, is really what you have stated 
it to be; viz. whether a clergyman may or may not henceforward go 
on in the conscientious discharge of his duty, as laid down in the 
rubrics and liturgy of his church, and looking only to the Bishop as 
the legitimate judge of his conduct. If the system attempted by the 
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parish vestry, and by certain managers and attorneys in Barbados, is 
to be sanctioned and carried into effect, then farewell to the due 
religious instruction of the slaves, and to the honour and character of 
the Church of England in our West India possessions! But | will not 
anticipate an evil of such magnitude: I still indulge the hope, that by 
the exemplary conduct and wisdom of the Bishop, the breach may yet 
be healed, and even the vestrymen of St. Lucy may be brought to a 
better mind. Every friend to the planters and proprietors of those 
islands must wish most devoutly for such a result: had it been the 
intention of the planters, &c. of Barbados, to alienate from them all 
respectable men of all classes in this country, I am persuaded that 
measures more decisive in this view than those recently taken by 
them could not be devised, and no time should be lost in adopting a 
different system. 


I am, &c. A. B. 


<> — 
ON THE METHOD OF REASONING IN SERMONS. 


There is no stronger excitement to accuracy in reasoning than the 
expectation of a reply to our arguments; no greater temptation to 
over-statement in our propositions, or incorrectness in our inferences, 
than the consciousness that no reply will be permitted. ‘This tempta- 
tion lies in the way of every preacher. We would therefore recommend 
those who are beginning to practise the composition of sermons to 
scrutinize their own arguments, as far as is in their power, with the 
watchfulness of an adversary; to consider with themselves how one 
who may differ in opinion on the point in hand, would be likely to reply 
to what they propose to advance. They would thus learn never to 
over-state their subject,— never to put it forward in a false degree of 
importance, or to assert it with a pretence of certainty, beyond what 
they can sufficiently establish. ‘The gainsayer would cease to’ triumph 
in the refutation of unsound arguments, and finding no point on which 
he can exercise his skill in reply, will be more likely to listen with a 
disposition to receive the truth. 

c &. 
—@-— 
SERMONS IN AID OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE & SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. 

Mr. Eprror.—In your last number you have suggested “ as an excel- 
lent means of benefiting the Societies, that the clergy should, soon after 
the appearance of the annual Reports, inform their congregations of 
what had been effected during the preceding year.” You will perhaps 
be gratified by learning that your advice is sanctioned by the opinion 
of the Maryland Convention, which has passed the following resolution : 

Resotvep, That this Convention being deeply impressed with the importance 
of missionary labours, both foreign and domestic, with a view to diffuse a proper 
understanding of the subject, and to awaken among the people a love and zeal 
for missions, do recommend to the Clerqy of their diocese to read before their 
people at stated periods, at least once every three months, such an abstract of 
missionary information, as they may deem conducive to those objects. 


M. 
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MEMOIR OF ARCHDEACON DAUBENY. 


Tue late Rev. Cuartes Davuseny, 
D.C. L. Vicar of North Bradley, Wilts, 
and Archdeacon of Sarum, was the 
second son of George Daubeny, Esq. 
a highly respected merchant of the city 
of Bristol. ‘This gentleman, descended 
from an ient and noble family, was 
distinguished for his excellent under- 
standing, exemplary piety, and zealous 
attachment to the Church of England; 
and to his early and affectionate care the 
subject of this memoir thankfully attri- 
sound and 


ale 


buted the formation of those 
virtuous principles of which he expe- 
rienced the value in after life. At the 
age of eight years the Archdeacon was 
placed under the care of the Rev. Mr. 
Harris, of Phillips Norton, Somerset, 
and at thirteen years he was re moved 
to Winchester: his talents and indus- 
try, which were manifested at an early 
age, were here rewarded by two of the 
College medals, and the peculiar pa- 
tronage of the Head Master, the cele- 
brated Dr. Warton. But his progress 
in this honourable course was retarded 
by a severe illness, the effects of which 
he felt for several years. At the age 
of eighteen he obtained a si holarship, 
and afterwards a fellowship, at New 
College, Oxford. About this time he 
lost his revered and excellent father, 
and his mother did not long survive; 
thus was he deprived at a critical pe- 
riod of life of parental control, and the 
comforts of a home, and obliged to seek 
the protection of distant relations or 
friends. On attaining his 
majority he became possessed of an 
which, added to 


accidental 


indeps ndent fortune ; 
an elegant pe rson and accomplished 
mind, made his society much courted, 
and frequently placed him in situations 
of temptation and danger. But the 
precarious state of his health obliged 


him to be careful amidst the gaieties of 


a College life ;—a circumstance he al- 
ways regarded as a merciful dispensa- 
tion. In 1770 he quitted England, 
to travel for the recovery of his health; 
and after spending some time at Paris, 
he wintered at Lausanne. Here 
cultivated an acquaintance with the 
celebrated phy sician Monsieur Tissot, 
who strongly recommended the waters 
of the German Spa: the Archdeacon 
passed a second winter abroad at this 


he 


fashionable place, which was crowded 
with foreigners of distinction and 
English travellers; amongst the former 
was the Princess Dashkow, in whose 
suite the Archdeacon was introduced 
at the courts of Berlin and Petersburg 
in 1774; and returning to England in 
improved health, in the autumn of the 
Same year he proce eded to his studies 
at New College. About two years 
afterwards he ordained deacon 
by Dr. Lowth, Bishop of Oxford, and 
the week following admitted into 
priest’s orders by Dr. Terrick, Bishop 
In the course of the same 


\ . 
was 


of London. 
year he succeeded to a fellowship of 
Winchester College. He had not re- 
than two years at Win- 
chester when the Vicarage of North 
Bradley was offered to him. The 
living had never been occupied by a 
Fellow of the College, and had fallen 
into a state of general dilapidation and 
Divine 
formed only once oO 
was very thinly attended. 


sided mori 


Service was 
1 Sunday, and 


‘I he parish 


disorder. per- 


n i 


abounded in sectarians, and the po- 
pulation was wild and uncivilized. 
The income of the incumbent was 
reduced to about 50/. per annum. 


Nothing indeed could be more discou- 
raging than the aspect of the place and 
its inhabitants; nor could any minis- 
ter have undertaken such a charge, but 
one who, like the Archdeacon, was 
yossessed of some fortune. 

The Archdeacon married Miss Barn- 
daughter of W. Grey Barn- 
ston, Esq. of Woodford in Essex, a 
lady ot independent fortune, accom- 
plished manners, and most amiable 
character, who proved the source of 
his greatest happiness for forty-seven 


ston 


years. They at first resided at Clifton, 
the vicarage at North Bradley not 
be ing h ibitable. Here he renewed 


an old intimacy with the Rev. Mr. 
Calcott, then vicar of Temple Church, 
Bristol; a man of primitive manners, 
great piety, and a divine of the old 
school, to whom the Archdeacon always 
expressed himself much indebted for 
the correct notions which, in the early 
days of his ministry, he had imbibed 
on the fundamental principles of his 
sacred profession. It was most for- 
tunate for the Archdeacon that he 
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married a lady whose religious feelings 
and taste for retirement were in unison 
with his professional duties; they 
therefore quitted an elegant fashion- 
able place without regret, to bury them 
selves in a remote ceuntry parish, 
totally devoid of s« clety or local advan- 
tages, for the sole purpose of devoting 
themselves to the important charge 
which he had undertaken. The Vi- 
car’s first attention was directed to his 
church and vicarial premises, which 
were both in a miserable condition. 
The church was newly paved through- 
out; the east end, and beautiful win- 
dow in the chancel built, and the 
whole completely repaired; the duty 
increased to full service, and the sacra- 
ment administered monthly: the vi- 
earage house was chiefly rebuilt, with 
walls for the most part enclosing the 
gardens and premises :—several cot- 
tages with their gardens were pur- 
chased and pulled down to enlarge the 
premises. ‘The accomplishment of all 
these objects cost, in the first instance, 
upwards of 3000/. while the Vicar 
could not possibly expect compensa- 
sation for such expenditure, not hay- 
ing at any time raised the vicarial 
tithes so high as 1802. per annum. But 
the object which he desired was at- 
tained : the North 
Bradley was made worthy the accep- 
tance and residence of the future Fel- 


Winchester ( ollege. The 


vicarage of 


lows of 
ignorance and 
the population at this time were such, 
that they opposed their worthy pastor 
in all his plans and improvements, and 
would often pull down his walls while 
building, and destroy the trees recently 
planted. But this zealous minister 
had evils of a still more disheartening 
nature to encounter in a place overrun 
with dissenters of the worst kind, who 
were alike unmoved by the friendly 
advice, unbounded charities, and per- 
sonal exertions of their pastor. In 
1785 he published a friendly and af- 
fectionate address, &c. to his parish- 
joners, with prayers for families an- 
nexed: three years after he printed 
his Lectures on the Church Catechism, 
which were originally delivered from 
the desk to the children of his Sunday 
School, as evening lectures; which, 
with eve nin y prayers, formed a third 
service at the Church at six o’clock, an 
YOL. X. NO. I. 


barbarous manners of 


hour which he hoped might bring some 
of the wandering sheep of his flock 
back to their church. Subsequently 
he delivered other lectures at the same 
hour; but alas! his meritorious exer- 
tions met with but partial success. 
Soon after their marriage the Arch- 
deacon and his lady lost their first 
child; and afterwards they had to 
lament the lingering illness of their 
eldest boy, a child of great promise. 
On his account they spent the winter 
of 1788-9 at Hyeres, in the south of 
France. In the spring of 1789, they 
passed through Paris, then in a very 
disturbed state, and visited Versailles, 
shortly before the destruction of the 
Bastille. From Paris they proceeded 
to Spa, for the purpose of consulting 
a friend and eminent physician, by 
whose advice they spent the ensuing 
winter in Italy. After a residence 
of two years abroad, they returned 
home in the hope that their child had 
acquired health; but it pleased God 
to remove him shortly afterwards from 
their anxious cares. In consequence 
of suffering from the dampness of the 
country, the Archdeacon and his Lady 
usually passed the winter at Bath, the 
parish being left under the care of a 
resident curate. At a short distance 
from the vicarage the Archdeacon 
built a parsonage house, which has 
always afforded most comfortable ac- 
commodation for his curates, For 
several years the Archdeacon was 
anxiously engaged in promoting a plan 
which he originated, to erect a ‘ree 
Church in the city of Bath, where 
church accommodation for the lower 
classes was grievously wanted. After 
inviting the attention of the public by 
some letters in the Bath paper, he 
preached a sermon on this subject at 
Queen's Square Chapel, which so 
deeply interested his hearers, that 
1200/. were immediately subscribed. 
He himself contributed about 500/, 
and was indefatigable in promoting 
this pious work, drawing the plans 
himself, and closely superintending the 
structure of the Church. The first 
stone was laid in 1795; and in 1798 
this handsome building, containing 
free sittings for 1360, exclusive of the 
galleries, was consecrated by Dr. Moss, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and called 
Christ Church. Thus this zealous 
H 
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man had the satisfaction of laying the 
and completing the 
first free church that was ever erected 
in this and of officiating 
therein as minister for fifteen 
The success with which this example 
has been followed was always a high 
eratification to his mind. Dr. Doug- 
lass, Bishop of Sarum, frequently 
came to Bath for the benefit of } 
health, and was well acquainted with 
Mr. Daubeny. In 1805 he offered 
him the Archdeaconry of Sarum in 
terms highly flattering and gratifying 
to his feelings. In 1808-10 the Arch- 
deacon built and endowed an 
house and school in his own parish. 
The endowment for the pensioners in 
this asylum, together with a salary 
for the schoolmistress, is vested in the 
Warden and Fellows of Winchester 
College. 

Towards th 1816, the 
Archdeacon had a paralytic stroke, 
which affected the left side, and also 
his articulation; but his intellects were 
not in the slightest de vrTes impaired ; he 
recovered from this attack in an extra- 
ordinary manner, and never afterwards 
appeared to suffer from its effects; re- 
taining to the last the 
his faculties, both of body and mind. 
rhe year following he built a Poor- 
house, capable of containing twelv 
persons, which was completed and 
opened in the year 1818. The Arch- 
deacon had, previous to this, given up 
his ministry at ¢ 


foundation stone, 


country, 


years. 


S 


alms- 


close of 


wrist Church, Bath, his 
health not permitting him to undertake 
the evening duty; but he continued 
to ofliciate in his parish at North 
Bradley throughout the summer. A 
considerable part of his parish called 
Southwick and Rode. being too distant 
to attend their parish church, the Arch- 
deacon, in 1822, entered into a propo 


sal for erecting a Free Chure h. The 
Warden and Fellows of Winchester 
College, SE veral of the Bishops, and 


other friends to the Establishment, 


subscribed liberally to the undertaking ; 
and the plans of the new church were 
all drawn, when the Archdeacon wa 
taken so severely ill, that his life was 
for some time despaired of. During 
his illness his mind was dwelling con- 
stantly upon the intended new church. 
He requested to see his old and valued 
ev. Samuel Hey, of 


friend, the | 


> 
i 


full vigour of 


Steeple Ashton, to whom he gave very 
particular directions respecting it. He 
with enthusiasm, as if a 
vision was before his Having 
settled all things relating to this object, 
so dear to his heart, he dismissed all 
earthly cares, and partook of the sa- 
crament with his family. His mind 
was in a most happy state; he fre- 
quently spoke of his readiness to die, 
and his desire to quit the world: his 
sole anxiety appearing to be to recon- 
cile his family to an event which he 
felt to be inevitable, and which they 
were hourly expecting. In this state 
he continued for several days; when 


spoke ot it 


eyes. 


early one morning he addressed his 
daughter, who was watching by his 


bed-side with undiminished fears, “ / 
believe now that I shall recover ; I have 
been told that my work Here is not 
f up to do 





done: God will raise me s 
work, in completing the church whith 
I have in hand.” From that hour, to 
the astonishment of all, his spirits and 
rradually revived, and he 
seemed as firmly persuaded of his ulti- 
mate recovery, as he had before been 
of his death. About three months 
this time, he was sufficiently 
to return to North Bradley, 
and shortly after the foundation 
stone of the new church was laid. 
The Archdeacon, although in_ his 
seventy-seventh year, rose before six in 
the summer, and about seven in winter. 
He usually passed the first half-hour in 
his garden, where he was wont to sing 
the Morning Hymn and other chaunts 
with great pow er and cheerfulness; he 
then went to his devotions and reading 
until breakfast; he afterwards retired 
to his study, from which, except when 
in the country, he seldom departed till 
summoned to join his family at dinner. 
In the evening his son-in-law generally 
read aloud for his amusement until he 
y,a short time pre- 
vious to going to bed. Thus, amidst 
his children and grandchildren, passed 

of this gcood man's life, 
aim being to wean him as 


! 
much as might be 


stre noth 


strong 


retired to his study, 


the vel il 
their chief 
from his studies; 
but it was in vain; he always replied 
“that he could not be idle, and would 
not be useless; that he must work so 
long as he could, and wished to die in 
the harness.” 


Th new } urch is completed 
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about the close of 1824. We extract 
the following account of the consecra- 
tion from “'The Living and the Dead.” 

To this hour I remember the effect—and 
I question whether aught but the chilling 
approach of death will efface it from my 
recollection—which the Archdeacon’s air 
and manner produced upon me the last 
time I ever saw him officiate. It was at 
the consecration of his church at Rode. I 
call it his church, because to his influence— 
to his exertions—to his judicious and un- 
bounded liberality, it owes its existence ; 
because it was embellished by his taste ; 
and completed under his constant and un- 
wearied superintendence. The expression 
of countenance as he accompanied the 
bishop up the aisle, repeating the consecra- 
tion witnessed, will 
ever remember, though they cannot de- 
scribe. Joy—gratitude—humility—devo- 
fion—all were imaged forth in that dark 
and full beaming eye.—It told of difficulties 
sprmounted — of obstacles overcome — of 
holy triumph—of heaven in view. Nor 
was the scene subsequently, at the altar, 
There stood prominently 
figures, whose 


service—those who 


less imposing. 
before it three venerable 
united ages could not fall short of two 
hundred and forty years. The Bishop of 
Salisbury, bending under the pressure of 
age and infirmity, occupied the foreground. 
On the right was Dr. Daubeny, on whose 
erect and manly form time seemed hardly 
to have dared to lay his withering hand ; 
on the left, the Vicar of Steeple Ashton, 
whose tottering gait and silver locks bore 
out the assertion that he was verging on his 
ninetieth year. Around them were to be 
seen in clustering attendance, the junior 
clergy, with whose glowing countenances 
and youthful figures, these aged dignitaries 
formed an affecting contrast. They had 
nearly finished their course on time’s event- 
ful journey; with the others, it was just 
begun. 

The church is a perfect picture. Built 
in the most beautiful style of Gothic archi- 
tecture—on the summit of a hill—in the 
midst of the most enchanting landscape— 
looking down with an air of protection 
upon the hamlet that is scattered at irre- 
gular intervals below it—and completely 
isolated from every other object—it forms 
a feature on which the eye of the most 
fastidious critic may repose with transport. 
Its cost is reputed to have exceeded ten 
thousand pounds ; of which the Archdeacon 
alone contributed three. ‘It is my le- 
gacy,” he said to me at Bradley, after the 
consecration was over, ‘‘to the Church of 
England.” The books for the reading 
desk are the gift of the Archdeacon’s 


grand-children! being, as I heard the 
little ones joyfully relate, “the savings of 
our pocket-money towards grandpapa’s 
church.” The plate for the communion 
was presented by the Archdeacon; and 
there is a fact connected with it so emblem- 
atic of his simplicity of heart, and to my 
mind so expressive of his character, that I 
cannot forbear recording it. Some months 
previous to the completion of Rode church, 
its indefatigable supporter was so severely 
attacked with illness that his recovery was 
deemed hopeless. Acquainted with the 
opinion of his medical men, and perfectly 
coinciding in it, he calmly and steadily 
betook himself to settle his affairs, and 
especially every particular relating to his 
church. ‘Let the communion vessels,” 
said he to his old friend Mr. Hey, ‘‘be 
as handsome as can be made—but plated. 
I have always condemned those who have 
placed unnecessary temptations in the path 
of their fellow mortals; and I am earnest 
that the last act of my life should hold out 
to others no inducement to sin.’’ 


The Archdeacon afterwards built a 
manse for the minister, in the same 
Gothic style; expending altogether 
upon these pious works between 
4 and 50002. exclusive of about 3000/. 
which were subscribed towards it. 
The duty of this church seemed to 
be a fresh stimulus to his exertions, 
frequently officiating in it, although 
distant nearly four miles from Bradley. 
His health was of late much improved, 
and his mind actively employed in 
writing his Charge, and preparing his 
two last works for the press. The 
Archdeacon entered on his Jast visi- 
tation, accompanied by his son-in-law, 
with great alacrity and cheerfulness. 
The day after he delivered his Charge 
the following insertion appeared in the 
Devizes Gazette :— 

The Venerable the Archdeacon of Sarum 
yesterday held his visitation at Salisbury. 
His charge was listened to with the warm- 
est emotions of admiration; it embodied 
every thing relative to the times; it was 
decided but benevolent. ‘Mercy and 
truth met together, righteousness and peace 
embraced each other.’’ When we beheld 
the man of fourscore years in the midst of 
his clergy, it recall d to our mind the day 
when the venerable patriarch, on the verge 
of eternity, was occupied in instructing and 
blessing his children. What a “crown of 
glory’ is the hoary head, when moving in 
the paths of righteousness. May those to 
whom his admonitions were directed imi- 





tate his apostolic example, and the Church 
v 


ll appear “ fair as the morning,—bright 
s the sun, and terrible to her enemies as 
rmy with banners.”’ 


rhe three following days the Arch- 
deacon visited at Hindon, Warminster, 
and Melksham; and returned home in 
excellent health and spirits, and with- 
out experiencing the slightest fatigue. 
On the Sunday following he read the 
communion service at his parish 
church in the morning, and preached 
in the evening at Rode Church, with 
his accustomed energy. The next 
morning he said he had passed an un- 
quiet night, and soon after breakfast 
he retired to his room. In a short 
time his daughter was summoned, 
when she found him sitting by the 
bed-side, apparently faint; but before 
she could call for assistance her vene- 
rable parent fell to the floor. Being 
raised in the arms of his children, he 
instantly recovered, and said, that he 
was seized with pain on his chest soon 
after he laid down, which he supposed 
had caused his The pain 
was relieved, and cheering hopes were 
entertained that he 


faintness. 


would soon be as 


usual. But, alas! the pain soon re- 
turned, and continued, with little in- 
termission, through the day. When 


most severe he turned to his daughter 
and said, “ I hope that [ am not im- 
patient, but this pain is hard to bear; 
I never felt any thing like it before.’ 
At another time he said, “ My child, 
[ am giving you all a great deal of 
trouble.” His hands were frequently 
clasped and raised, and his lips moved. 
Once he was heard to say, in a sub- 
dued tone, “Oh! might it, or may it, 
ple Ast the L rd now to take me.” "No 
expression of impatience « scaped him ; 
he took every remedy whic! 
scribed, and at intervals conversed with 
his usual chee His sufferings 
seemed considerably to abate, but still 
he app red extrem¢ ly restless. In 
the evening, his medical attendant 
coming in, he spoke to him cheerfully, 
but observed, that he thought the pam 
asing. Soon after he com- 
f sickness; and in a moment 
and sunk gently into 


1 Was pre- 


rfulness. 


iner¢ 
plain d ( 


close d his eye 


was 


the arms of his attendant. 
Thus died this good and venerable 


r ptibly, that not asingle 


By those 


man; so inp 


tru rle or sigh CSC iped him 
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who dearly loved him; by his family 
especially, who daily saw him in full 
possession of his faculties, alive to 
every call of duty and affection; by 
all those it is deeply felt as a sad, an 
irreparable bereavement. But when 
they recal the period of his former 
sickness; when his soul, at the ex- 
pected approach of death, was full of 
resignation, of hope, and immortality ; 
and know, that it was his own firm 
conviction, that he was then raised up 
to fulfil a blessed work, which has been 
most happily completed, to the comfort 
and joy of his heart; surely they 
ought to derive their highest conso- 
lation from the reflection, that this 
pious and upright man, like the “ wise 
virgins,” had long since “ trimmed his 
lamp,” he had nothing more to do than 
to obey the blessed call, and “ go forth 
to meet the Bridegroom.” 

It is now proper that we should say 
a few words respecting the Arch- 
de acon’s character. We say much, 
but we speak safely when we affirm, that 
he was a truly honest man. Possessed 
of great firmness of mind, and the 
most ardent love of truth, he appeared 
to have a natural aversion to every 
thing mean or unworthy, and to de- 
spise all arts of flattery and obsequi- 
ousness. Pe rhaps few persons, pos- 
sessed of his mental and personal 
advantages, ever sought so little the 
opinion or distinctions of the world. 
His reluctance to mix with the gay, 
and his reserve towards strangers, was 
often construed into pride, by those 
who knew little of his character; this, 
together with the natural firmness of 
his mind, rendered him unsuited to the 
world in general. It was the remark 
of the pious and learned Mr. Jones, 
of Nayland, that being quite right 
stood more in a man’s way than being 
a good deal wrong.” Thus the Arch- 
deacon was too orthodox, foo upright, 
too rigid in his notions of right and 
wrong, to associate generally with the 
world. His feelings were of the most 
susceptible kind, which, added to a 
delicate and nervous frame of body, 
often painfully overpowered him, and 
caused him to suffer acutely under all 
domestic afflictions. His temper was 
quick, but free from the smallest tine- 
ture of bitterness and moroseness; so 
that if he was conscious of 


much so, 































































hasty expressions, there was a return- 
ing flow of kindness which more than 
atoned for the momentary ebullition. 
His disposition was open and generous; 
thinking no evil, he feared none ; and 
his mind was so incapable of suspicion, 
as often to expose him to the arts of the 
designing. Casual observers 
times thought that the Archdeacon 
was sparing in his expenses. True it 
is that he was frugal in his household 
and personal expenditure; but the 
charge of penuriousness can never be 
levelled against a father, who, during 
his lifetime, made all his children inde- 
pendent, providing most liberally for 
them; while the many monuments of 
his benevolence, especially within his 
own parish, (to which his contribu- 
tions amounted to 15,0002.) and the 
constant flow of his charities, speak 
sufficiently to prove, that whatever 
might be gained by his virtuous self- 
denial, was bountifully dealt out to- 
wards the poor. 

In his daily habits and conversation, 
there was no affectation of singularity, 
no austerity of manners; he loved and 
promoted innocent pleasure. He was 
a great lover of music—sacred music 


some- 
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forming one of his highest gratifica- 
tions. His taste for drawing had been 
early cultivated, and was productive of 
much pleasure and interest during his 
travels abroad: he painted in oils as 
well as in crayons. ‘These light and 
elegant pursuits were however re- 
signed for the graver studies of his 
profession, and those pious labours 
which in after life wholly absorbed his 
time and thoughts. His piety was 
that of the heart, which seeks neither 
display nor observation. Itis only by 
a perusal of his daily owns since 
his decease, that even those who were 
daily in the habit of conversing with 
him have traced, to the full extent, 
the spiritual state of his affections, and 
his entire devotion of himself to the 
service of his blessed Master. 

The Archdeacon was so long and so 
widely known to the world as an 
author, that we do not think it neces- 
sary to mention his literary merits here. 
It was our intention to have given a 
list of his publications, but we find 
the series so long, commencing in 
1776, and continuing till 1827, with 
but short intervals, that we are com- 
pelled to deny ourselves that pleasure. 
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PP PILI FL OP 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
[ Bangor District Committee.— Extract from the Report. ] 


Wetsu Scriptures.—ArT the foot of 
this Report will be found a summary of 
the books sold during the last year. When 
compared with the summaries of former 
years it may appear small, and in fact it 
is so; the reason, however, is obvious. 
This circumstance then arises from a cause 
which is of all others the most gratifying, 
namely, that the wants of the lower orders, 
as they refer to books of the higher class, 
as Bibles, Testaments, and books of the 
Common Prayer, have been, in a very great 
measure, supplied. In reference to this 
subject, however, we must be allowed to 
lament, that the poor of the Principality, 
who can read the Scriptures only in their 
native language, have not yet been sup- 
plied with a body of notes, or with any 
commentary, upon the Word of God in 
their own tongue, to which the pastor of 
the Church of England can conscientiously 


or consistently recommend them to apply 
for resolving of difficulties in doctrine, or 
for information on moral duties. 

Steps have been taken by pious and 
individuals in our Universities, and 
communications have passed between them 
and the "respective Bishops of the Welsh 

es, towards the effecting this most de- 
sirable work ; and we are sanguine enough 
to hope, that another year will not pass 
before the Church of England in Wales 
shall possess a commentary upon the 
Holy Scriptures which she may call her 
own; and thus command an advantage 
which is now possessed by every sect of 
Christians not in communion with the 
Establishment. Great, however, is the 
gratitude which individuals of every re- 
ligious denomination owe to the Church of 
England in this Principality. Through 
the pious exertions of the Society for 


active 





Promoting Christian Knowledge, the Scrip- 


1 when 


tures were disseminated at a time 


ty existed for the dissemina- 
From the year 1748 down 
to the year 1809, this country received a 


supply of Bibles and 


no other 


tion of them. 


lestaments, amount- 


ing in all to 80,000 copies; and from the 
year 1812, when this Diocesan Committee 
was formed, down to the present year 


diocese alone has received a 
supply of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer 
Books, Religious Tracts, amounting 
to 64,411 copies, which, added to those 
distributed 
and South 
of about 30,000 


1827, this 
and 


in the other dioceses of North 
Wales, will make an amount 
books received 
tores of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge.* 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


from the 


— The periodic al 


examinations of the veral national schools 








in this neighbourhood, and in the county 
of Anglesea, have taken place as 
Eleven schools have been examined, which 


usual, 


been brought into competition with 
I 

each other, have had the effect of shewing 

of national in- 


the advantages of the mode 


struction, in those schools where due atten- 
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tion has been paid by the respective mas- 
ters; and has proved that the want of due 
results in others, is solely to be ascribed to 
the indifference of the master to the in- 
terests of his 
selfish feeling, which induces him to for- 
ward the views only of those who are not 
instructed gratuitously. To the superin 
tending care of the Clergy, the committee 
looks with confidence; without this, the 
master who would do his duty, loses his 
without this, the 
master who wishes to neglect his duty, sins 


poorer scholars, and to the 


best earthly reward; 
unrestrained against the rising members of 
his Church, weakens the efficiency of the 
national system of instruction, and injures 
It is presumed also, that 
the Clergy, who assemble in such numbers 


society at large. 


at the periodical examinations of the chil- 
dren of their parishes, would feel their zeal 
was rewarded, could they obtain the at- 
resident laity, at the 
examinations, as they obtain their 
kind and liberal co-operation, in the gene 
ral support of these institutions. 
J. H. Cotton, 
Secre tary. 


tendance of the 
now 


PROMOTING 
FOR 


SOCIETY FOR 
SOCIETY 


CHRISTIAN 
PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL, 


KNOWLEDGE AND 
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We have received, with much plea- 
ire, an account of the first exe rtions 
which have been made in this large 

tant district in behalf of these 
We believe, on a 
former o sion, we noticed this town, 
iuny others, as being deficient 
and 
of providing for the 


" 


and l npo 


venerable Societies. 
amon m 


in zeal in supporting the great 


piritual wants of their poorer brethren 
at | and of converting the un- 
enlightened heathen. Believing that 
this deficiency arose mainly from a 


Christian cause 


want of knowledge —a proper con- 
ception of the nature and objects of 


the Societies,—we commend the mea 


* « A translation of Bi hop Blomfield’s 
Manual of Family Prayers into Welsh has 
beed adopted, upon the recommendation 
of some of the Prelates more immediately 


connected with the Principality; and in 
order to secure greater correctness in the 
printing, arrangements have been mad 
for printing this and other Welsh Books 


in Wales.’’—Ea. 
Promotin 


tract from the Report of 
the Society for Christian Know- 


lve for 1827 





sures which were adopted by the vicar 
ind his clergy. ‘They issued a brief 
but sufficient statement of the designs 
of these Institutions, and earnestly 
appealed to the 
of their parishioners to discharge a 
plain and positive duty. This docu- 
ment was attested by the signatures of 
all the clergy of the town, that nothing 
might appear wanting to insure it 
proper attention. Soon after, on the 
25th of November last, two Sermons 
were preached in two of the churches, 
one in the morning by the Rev. J. B. 
Sumner, and the other in the afternoon 
by the Rev. W. S. Gilly, names too 
well known to need any addition. The 
churches were crowded to excess, and 
it is calculated that not less than 5000 
persons were present ; so dense indeed 

is the mass, that the attempt to make 
a collection in the churches was much 
hindered, and the plan of holding 
plates at the doors appears not to have 
been adopted. On the following day 
a Pustic Meetine was held to esta- 
blish a District Committee, and further 


hearts and consciences 















































































to invite the attention and contribu- 
tions of the public. Ih \ icar of New 

castle was called to th« ao and he 
etal that the Bishop « the Dioces« 
was prevented filling that tee n by 
In addition 


numerous engagements. 


to all the Clergy of the District, and 
the Rev. Messrs. Sumner and Gilly, the 
Rev. Thomas Gisborne, and the Rev. 


John Sandford lately preferred by the 
Bishop of the Diocese to the Vicarage 
of Chillingham, and afew laymen, took 
their stations on the platform. 

Before we proceed to give an ac- 
count of many excellent and interest- 
ing speeches which were delivered, w 
feel com) lled to state the 
perusal of 


impression 
received by the some of 
them. ‘The speakers appear to us not 

have sufficiently considered the pe- 
culiar and distinctive a r of the 
Societies whose cause they advocated. 
Do not the members of the Church of 
England believe, that within her pale 
‘the purest form of communion is 
found, and the best external means are 
provided, 
In spirit and in truth?” 
Should it not, then, be the 
of every honest churchman 


for worshipping the Father 
(Bp. Sumner.) 
endeavour 
by all the 
means in his power, yet in the spirit of 
love, to extend the influence of his 


church? Do not, therefore, the vene- 


rable Societies we have mentioned, de- 
serve espec ial praise, because such is 
their grand and leading object? Are 
they not to be commended, because 
they strive to disseminate the Gospel 
truth in all sincerity, yet with thos« 
forms and ordinances of grace which 


the Church of England deems highly 
expedient and of apostolic origi: 
Our church holds that the Bible, with- 
out note or comment, contains all that 
is necessary for to believe and 
practise ; yet being firmly persuaded, 
that her r polity is well fitted to advance 
the glory of God and the salvation of 
‘that ‘ r comments explain and 
illustrate and enforce the sacred text, 
she honestly and fairly, through the 
nedium of these in i 
others to walk in that way, which sh« 
knows to be safe. Hence she scrup!| 
not to sen Bible her most 


| 
evangelical commentary, the Book of 
, 
| 


man 


sinners, 


tutions, invites 


out with the 
1] 2 ‘ 
Common Prayer, and adds tracts a 
written in confor 
Our church 


€ xhortatic ns, 


ctrines 


with her cd 
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idmits the right of private judgment ; 
that it is her duty 
to remind her people, “ that they are 


morally accountable for the exercise 


but she knows also, 


of that right.” (Bp. Kaye.) 
We regret that we must now be 


more particular in our remarks, for we 
advert to the following passage, 
which we find in the reported speech of 
the Rev. Thomas Gisborne :-— 

The doctrine of Christ universal 
love; and for the sake of Christ we ought 
to support all institutions that have for their 
purpose the extension of his kingdom. It 
had been stated, early in the day, that the 
different religious societies all tended to the 
same result—to effect 
the knowledge of salvation by the 
Jesus Christ. In corroboration of this 
unity of purpose, he was happy to state, 
that the two old Church of England So- 
cieties, and the Bible Society, and the 
Church Missionary Society, had each con- 
tributed 5000/, and 
endowment of 
cutta, to instruct 
native 


must 


was 


common object, 


Lord 


one 


towards the erection 


Bishop’s College, in Cal- 
a Christian priesthood, 
and furnish missionaries for our 
immense empire in India. 

The inference that we draw from 
these words is this, that it is the duty 
of Christians to support alike all insti- 
tutions which have a religious object ; 
and to give an example, that it is the 
— of churchmen to subscribe to 
both the Soci ty for the Propagation 
of the Gospel and the Society for 
Missions to Africa and the East, 
monly called the Church Missionary 
Society. If this be the meaning of 
the Rev. Gentleman, does it not in- 
volve a charge those 
members of our church who give their 
support to one Society only? Viewing 
it in this light, we shall shortly state 
our reasons for thinking that a church- 
man may honestly confine his contri- 
’ can afford 


com- 


against 


serious 


butions to one. Suppose he 


to give four guineas annually towards 
missionary obj cts. Mr. Gisborne 
would pe rhaps say, Give two to one, 


Our advice 
constitution, 


same to the other. 
examine the 


and the 
would be, 


enquire into the present state of each 
Society, and that which you judge the 
fest and the best. that support with 
1] ur meal It is not enough that 
iety hi 1 re ious object; with 

t success, and in what manner is 
that object pursued? We conf we 
prefer the Society for the Propagation 
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of the Gospel; its objects are co- 
extensive with those of its fellow 
labourer; its managers are the Bishops 
of our church, and the superior clergy 
resident in the metropolis. Here we 
have a sufficient pledge that its opera- 
tions will be carried on with wisdom, 
and we know that its labours have, un- 
der the ble ssing of God, been success- 
ful. We know, indeed, that in the 
Committee of the other Society, there 
are excellent and pious men, but still 
the security, in our opinion, is not so 
ample: we doubt their judgment in for- 
mally recognising the sermon preached 
before them at their last anniversary, 
annexing it to their annual 
thus adopting a Calvinistic 


and in 
Re port ; 
confession, and declaring, that in the 
pulpit of the Church of England, the 
gospel is not preached. In making 
these remarks, we fear not the charge 
of jealousy and aversion, for we feel 
May the heathen be converted! 
May the kingdom of God 
Whoever this cause, our 
prayers are with them. And we ho- 
nestly and truly believe, that we best 
perform our part in this great work, 
by supporting the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

We are induced to give here a short 
statement respecting Bishop's College, 


none, 
come! 


advance 


and we beg to say, that our informa- 
tion is derived from a history of the 
establishment, read at the request of 
Bishop Heber, at a Meeting of the 
Bombay District Committee. 

“The Soci ty for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, is the 


body to whose influence and exer- 
tions this foundation is to be attri- 
buted.” In 1818, the Society placed 


a sum of 5000/. in the hands of 
Bishop Middleton, to be appropriated 
in whatever manner might seem to him 
best for the propagation of the gospel 
in India. The Bishop suggested the 
establishment of a mission college near 
Calcutta; and this proposition was im- 
mediate ly adopte d by the Society. A 
petition, accompanied by a memorial 
of the Society's past proceedings, was 
presented by the President the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Arch- 
bishop of York, to the Prince Regent, 
who was graciously pleas« d to authorise 
a collection throughout England “ in 


furtherance of the eastern operations 
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of the Society.” The sum collected 
amounted to upwards of 50,0004. 

“It was under these auspices, and 
with that confidence of a permanent 
endowment, which these new resources 
of the Society and the liberality of the 
British nation afforded, that the first 
Prelate of our Indian diocese commenc- 
ed the foundation of Bishop's College.” 
An appropriate piece of ground for the 
site of the College was granted by the 
Government of India to the Incorpo- 
rated Society; and among 
smaller gifts to the building fund, 
we must notice the splendid donation 
of 50007. by the Soci ty for Promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, and of the 
same sum by the Church Missionary 
Society to Africa and the East. A 
draft of the propost d statutes was pre- 
pared by Bishop Middleton, and for- 
warded to England; and these, with a 
few alterations, were adopted and or- 
dained by the Incorporated Society. 
We will give one extract: 


several 


THE COLLEGE PROPERTY. 

The College Estate, granted to the In- 
corporated Society by the Supreme Govern- 
ment of British India, in the name and on 
the behalf of the Honourable the East 
India Company, together with any addi- 
tions to the same already made, or which 
may hereafter be made, as also the fabric, 
with its appurtenances, and all funds des- 
tined to the support of the College, or to 
the carrying on of its designs, and all pro- 
perty, real or personal belonging to, or 
connected with the Society’s Missions or 
Schools, are vested in the Incorporated 
Society for ever: is the 
government, and the absolute and entire con- 
troul of the College, 
power, jurisdiction, or authority, is or may 
be otherwise delegated by these Statutes, 
or by any other authentic act of the said 
Society. 

In these statutes, too, the Society 
declares, that it 20 theolo- 
gical scholarships in the College for 
students, from any part of the conti- 
nent and islands of Asia, under British 
protection and authority,” to be em- 


with whom also 


except so far as any 


“ endows 


ployed as missionaries, schoolmasters, 
or catechists. The Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge has 
founded five scholarships at 50/. each 
per annum, for clerical students, to 
be denominated Bishop Middleton’s 
Scholars, and has established one 
Tamul teacher at the same salary ; and 
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it is with the highest gratification we 
state, that the Church Missionary So- 
ciety in 1821, approving of the plan 
and reposing a generous confidence in 
the Incorporat d Soci ty, gave a fur- 
ther donation of 10002. to the Coll ve, 
adding a confident expectation that 
the same grant would be annually re- 
peated. Inthe same excellent spirit, 
a vote of 5000/ was made by the 
British and Fore ion Bible Soc iety, “in 
aid of that important branch of the 
proposé d opt rations of the College, the 
translation of the Scriptures into the 
languages of India.” As soon as the 
buildings were completed, the Incor 
porated Society sent out a collection of 
books to the value of about 10007. 
for the use of the College. he an- 
nual expenditure of the Society, on 
behalf of the College, is at pre sent 
above 40002 

It is most satisfac tory to record the 





following resolution agreed to by the 
Bombay Committee; for it gives the 
opinion of p rsons who were capable, 
by their own experience, of estimating 
the prospects and object of the Col- 
lege: 

ReEsOLVED,—That this meetinz, being 
impressed with a high sense of the princi- 
ples and proceedings of the Society, is 
further persuaded that Bishop’s Mission 
College, founded by the Society near Cal- 
cutta, presents a safe and practicable method 
of propagating the Gospel among the nations 
of this country, by the gradual diffusion of 
knowledge, the superintendence and publi 
cation of religious tracts, the Liturgy and 
on of 
persons qualified to act as preachers of th« 





versions of Scripture, and the educat 


Gospel, and schoolmasters. 


We will now give a few extracts 
from the proceedings of the meeting at 
Newcastle. The worthy Vicar read 
an excellent account of the Societies, 
for which we must observe the public 
are primarily indebted to a pamphlet, 
ascribed to the Rev. J.C. Wigram, the 
exe mplary Secretary of the National 
School Society, and noticed in our 
number for June last, page 353: this 
publication cannot be too generally 
known and circulated. 

William Chapman, Esq. in con- 
clusion, observed, 


I am now reminded of the last words 
uttered but very lately by a faithful minis 
ter, and bright ornament of our church, on 
VOL. X. NO. I. 
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taking leave of a Christian brother of the 
same devoted spirit with himself. He 
held his hand, while, with the eye of faith, 
he appeared to penetrate within the veil, 
and earnestly exclaimed, in reference to 
his service to his Master, *‘ we are but half 
awake!!”’ I am certain nothing but the 
Spirit of Christ can awaken us to our spi- 
ritual duties—can alone give us any appre- 
hension of the love of God, of the value of 
an immortal soul, and of the glories of 
redemption. He alone can impress His 
love on our hearts, of which we may easily 
speak, but not so easily feel; and until it 
be felt, we are very slow to appreciate his 
example, and obey his divine command, ‘as 
I have loved you, love ye one another.’ 

The Rev. J. B. Sumner, after reading 
the names of the officers of the intend 
ed District Soci ty, remarked, 

We look abroad into the world, and see 
men engaged in pursuing their own ad 
vantage, often with very little attention to 
the interests of others. We see them fol- 
lowing up the concerns of time, and too 
frequently losing sight of the far more 
important concerns of eternity. Looking 
on the surface of the community, this is the 
aspect it presents. But these Societies shew 
that there is another aspect; something 
below the surface: they shew us a volun- 
tary association of persons united with no 
view to their own advantage, but solely for 
the benefitof their fellow-creatures: united 
with no view towards the present world, 
but solely towards the interests of another. 
May I not add, especially when I consider 
the persons of whom the committee now 
before me is composed, that we see the 
same persons who are actively employed 
in the needful duties of life, leaving, for a 
while, their business, and neglecting their 
pleasures, that they may serve the cause of 
God and mankind, and not without effect. 


We are quite sure the advocates of 
the Societies never serve their cause so 
effectually, as when they give their 
hearers information respecting their 
General 
observations, however excellent, create 


past and present ope rations. 


not so permanent an interest as facts. 
Hence, on this account especially, we 
have read with much satisfaction the 
spec ch of the Rev. Robert Green. We 
regret we can only extract the con- 
eluding paragraph . 

In England, certainly, there is no need 
of that question of St. Paul,—“ How shall 
they believe in him of whom they have 
not heard, and how shall they hear without 
a preacher?’’ For in the terms of the 

I 
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ame p e,—‘' The word is nigh you, 
even in your mouth, and in your hearts.” 
Che gos; 1 of Christ, thanks be to God, 
ha ron over the whole of thi blessed 
land nd the poorest man in the nation 
may, if he so pleases, hear it on every 
returning Sabbath-day, from the reading- 
desk and the } ilpit. But it is not so in 
tho intries which the Society’s mis- 
r r labouring and anxious a 
they are to render it so, anxious as they 
e to increase and extend their operation 
th cannot be done unless we come for- 
ward and furnish them with the means of 
carrying their benevolent designs into ex¢ 
cution; if we do not so, perhaps thousands 
of souls may perish for lack of knowledge, 


and then will not the sin lie at our door? 


I trust, however, that an appeal will never 
} | ; 


e made in vain tothe British public ; more 
especially, when the object of that appeal 
s to enable others to provide for the spi- 


And 
the success of the general 
designs of the Society, from the 
laity throughout the 
operate with the clergy in 
preading the knowledge of the gospel. 
We know enough, I think, to excite us to 
join heart and hand in this pious work, 
and to stimulate us to fervent prayer, that 
the Lord of the 


bless the increase, would send forth more 
labourers into his vineyard. 


ritual wants of our fellow-creatures. 


alacrity 
manifested by the 


€ mm pire , to cx 


harvest, who alone can 


With a bold- 
ness, then, which my station in this town 
can alone 


to ask you to give your aid to this Society, 


warrant, I would now venture 


not merely by donations, but also to com« 
forward with annual ubscriptions, and join 
us, your ministers, in forming and support- 
ing a District Committee for this town and 
neighbourhood. By so doing, you will 
most effectually co-operate with this Society; 
by so doing, you will be the means, under 
Divine Providence, of giving to others, what 
I am persuaded you yourselve 
the choice God's gifts—the bles 
the everlasting gx 5 

The Rev. W. S. G lly observed, that 
ippeals accorded 


s consider as 


ing ot 





public meetir gs and publi 
with the manners, the tempers, and the 
wishes of the people of England; accord- 
ing first with the spirit of the constitution, 
the principle of them had intermingled 
itself with the concerns of religious and 
bodies, which, if they desired 
the public to take an interest in them, 
must cheerfully and openly tell the public, 
t ings, what they had been 


charitabl 





about, what they had done, how it had 
been done, 1 what remained to be done. 
The 1 nd ntleman proceeded to 


over some of the 
Society for Pro- 


that, 1 turnin 


former Reports of the 


Knowledge, he had 
found the following lamentation over the 

+ te It 
d its labours with firm, but un- 
trusting in the in 


moting Christian 


inadeq i su ss of that Society: 
CUTMmMeIE 


issuming confidence, 


trinsic excellence of its designs for success 
in a Chr an land. But while, amidst 
its manifold exertions, it refrained from 
d i lay 1 j rade, nose le - and unob- 
trusive, they attracted hut little of publi 
observat A knowledge of them was 
confined, for the most part, to the persons 
who were actively engaged in the cause; 
und thousands of those who were daily 


receiving their benefits, were ignorant of 


the source fromm which they were derived. 


Hence, though occupic d in all that is grand 


in human projects, the advancement of 


the temporal and eternal happiness of 


man, it not only missed that fulne 

of patronage to which it reasonably 
looked, but h certainly, in proportion 
to th yhere of operations, and thi 


importance of its views, been less gene- 


rally known to the public, than perhap 
charitable 


Chis eloquent exposé spoke 


any other institution in the 
kingdom.” 
volumes. It shews why our two most 
Church 
ceived that fulness of patronage to which 
they 


ancient Societies have not re 


may reasonably look; not because 


their sphere of operations is contracted, 
or their utility questionable, but because 


refrained from giving sufficient 


their ** Re- 


they have 


publicity to proceedings. 


frained from para le and display—noiseless 


and unobtrusive,’ are the nicely chosen 
ll-written Report 
bstinence from any 


ippeal like that to which they were then 


words in which that we 


ignifies the Society’s 


having recourse. But if its want of suc- 


cess be attributable solely to its unob- 


trusiveness, to “ the noiseless tenour of 
its way,” name of all that is 
stirring and active, let it keep silence no 
longer, but let its eulogists be “ trumpet 
tongued,”’ and make its name and praises 


resound at public meetings, from one end 


of the kingdom to another. They had 
been taught, by painful experience, not 


to trust entirely to the intrinsic excellence 
** after the 
to have recourse to such 


of any cause for success, but 
manner of men,” 
rational and ordinary means, as usually 


promote the ends we may have in view. 
An unanswerable argument in defence of 
giving the greatest publicity to their pro- 
derived from the fact, that 
the Friends of the 
Christian Knowledge had increased five- 
fold since -the establishment of Diocesan 
and =District ¢ Shall it be 
called rade and display, to tell the 


world, that two Church Societies had been 


eedings, was 


Socie ty for Promoting 


mmittees. 








] audois Fund. 


it work for 125 years, in doing ill tl 
good they could, not to Churcl n only, 
but to all mankind? There is nothing 


more in throwing themselves upon the 
public consideration, than saying, we will 
remain in darkness and in 
Charitable Societies, like 


tender plants, to which the 


a corner no 
longer, because 
utmost care 
is administered in doors, require to be 
brought to the light, or they languish and 
perish. Therefore, let it be 
hearts have burned within us long e 


said, our 
ough, 
d long enough; therefore, 
ind tell it abroad 
vith our tongues, as well that 
the Church has not been asleep, when 


we have mu 
t us now speak out, 
1s Our pens, 


others have been awake; that she, too, 
has been vigilant and active, if not in 
collectin money, y t in burnishing the 


gainst the 


spiritual enemy, both at home and abroad, 


arms of the spiritual panoply 


LIVERPOOL COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Buddicom’s Speech. 
Everton, Liverpool, llth Dee. 1827. 


Mr. [prror, I have this day read 
the number of the Christian 
brancer for September last, containing 
an account of the 
Live rpool District Committee in aid 
of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. ‘The meet- 


Ri meil- 


establishment of a 


ing, at which our excellent Diocesan 
presided, was addressed by other cler- 
gymen much more competent than 


myself to inform and interest it; but 
as the few remarks which I was called 
upon to make have been noticed at 
some length, I shall feel greatly obliged 
if you will permit me to correct an 
error into which your r 
fallen, and which I should not wish to 
remain without a I did 
not make use of the expres ion attri- 
‘that the sun never set 


yorter h is 
n amendment. 


buted to me, 
upon the British flag, as cc rtainly an 
old saying, about the time of Richard 
the hel cond.” The 
history would have abundantly contra 
dicted such an assertion. The remark, 
that the sun never set upon our na- 
tion’s flag, was made by the Reverend 
Gentleman who preceded me; and in 
notic ing it, I merely observe d, that it 
held good with much greater propriety 
in reference to Britain at this time, 
than to th kingdo n of Spain unde 


} t 


Philip the Se ond, of whose extensive 


very alphabe t of 


59 


| inions it had been averred. 


May 
I beg the favour of having this note, or 
inserted in your next 
I remain, Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 


R. P. B 


its substan¢ e, 


number. 


DDICOM. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

Vestry Room, St. Martin’s in the Fields. 

5th December, 1827. 

\r the monthly meeting of the Ge 
neral Committee of the above Society, 
the following grants were made for the 
usual purposes ; viz. Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset, 100/. conditionally ; Peck 
ham, 70/.; St. Matthew’s district, Man 
chester, 150/.; Burnley, Lancashire, 
100/. in lieu of the former grant, the 
conditions of which could not be ful 
filled; Helston, Cornwall, 60/. addi- 
tional; Llanvrechva, Carnarvon, 25/. ; 
Brighthelmstone, 500/, the school in 
that town to which a former grant was 
made having been established without 
alling on the Society for the assistance 
al 





( 





lich had been promised; Horsley, 
Derby, 607. conditionally. Several 
cases were deferred till the meeting on 


1 


the first Wednesday in January. 


VAUDOIS FUND. 

Report on the State of the Fund for the 
Ri lief of th Vaudois Prote stants of 
Piedmont. London, June, 1828. , 
We are gratified in being able to call 

attention to the resu/ts of certain efforts 

which commenced about three years 
since in favour of the above interesting 
people. The Committee have at length 
published a report on the state of the 
funds of a most satisfactory nature. 

Before, however, we point out its lead 

must express a hope 

Committee 


ing features, we 
that this is not all the 
mean to give the public. A 
was lifted up in be 


voice, 
loud and earnest, 
half people 
land. It was answered readily and 
liber lly : 6156/ was placed at the dis- 
posal of the Committee. We admit 
they have rendered a faithful account 


of these throughout the 


of their stewardship : but we pre- 
ne, meanwhile, some interesting 
correspondence has taken place; de 
tails have been brought to light; Vau 
and habits have been 


doi practice $ 
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ind, we doubt not, some 
accounts obtained of the manner in 


Letdotad 
enuciaated ; 


» our charitable efforts in their 

I f ha been witne 1 /// these, 
we tr a not to be kept in dark- 
u herefore, while we thank the 
Comm for their prudential ma- 
nageme! f funds, we invite them to 
furnish u something more palat- 
able than a catalogue of names, a debtor 
| creditor account, and four meagre 
men nda extracted from the mi- 
ni of the mec ting. Th Ry port is, 
however, | hl satl factory as to es- 


sentials. V have 


contributors: and a good specimen of 


what may be effected by a little zeal 
in the eparate list of Lichfield contri- 


butors. [he Lords Commissioners 
of his Majesty’s ‘Treasury ha been 
pleased to issue 1000/ in aid of the 


Vaudois, being a sum equal in amount 
s due to such pastors as 


were actually in the exercise of their 





functre between 1804 and 1807; 
and tl} um has been divided between 

h of th said pastors as are now 
livin vy, and the descendants of such as 
were then living but are since de- 
( sed Th treasure r has received 


from the same quarter 277/. being the 
mount of the royal pension 
former) | id to the Vaudois pastors of 





a . 

( ibut 

t mitted t 

vested in tl tocks for the hospital 

fund; 1055/2 similarly secured for a 
I | fund; and 564/. f a fund fox 

the education for the ministry. The 
ross expenses of management have 


i 
a full catalogue of 





been about 3 per cent. which we con- 
sider small. 

The following facts are important : 

“The hospital at La Tour, in the 
valley of Lucerne, was op ned in the 
month of May 1816. During the 
course of the first year the number of 
patients admitted was sixty-four ; of 
which forty-three were cured, seven 
and fourteen remained in_ the 
house. For the support of this esta- 
blishment, London and Berlin send 
each annually 1207; Holland, 1007. ; 
and land purchased with the contri- 
butions in the Swiss Cantons, Genoa, 
Turin, &c. brings a return of 80/. per 


cic d, 


annum. 

“ A house in Pomaret, at the junction 
of the valleys of Perouse and St. Mar- 
tin, has been fitted up as a dispensary, 
to be considered as a branch of the 
h spital ; to this also London and Ber- 
lin contribute equal sums of 30/ per 





annum. 
“ Hitherto 
have been is 
and all such schools have been 
supported by Holland. On Ist Au- 
gust 1826, four schools for girls only 
were established by the London Com- 
mittee in the most convenient points 
of the Vaudois territory. Some as- 
i has been afforded for 
persons intended for the mi- 
and who pursue their studies at 
ind Geneva. The expense 
as well as that of 
he territory, 


children of both 
embled in the same school- 


sexes 


room, 


sistance also 
young 
nistry, 
Lausanne 
of these individual 
the school 

has for some time been principally, if 
not entire ly, de frayed by the liberality 


of the Dutch.” W. 


hout the 


Ss throu 


LITERARY REPORT. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

Illustration f the University of Cam- 
bridge, beir i of Picturesque Vie vs 
representi the Colleges, Halls, and other 
Public Buildings, esp cially su t 
cent erection, &c. Xc.; 

Parochial Churches, 
stic archi- 





of them as are of re 
differ 


imens of the dome 


together with 


tecture which formerly obtained in Cam- 
bridge, many curiosities, &c. deposited in 
the Mu , and in different Colleges, by 
Messrs. T. Srorner.—An Historical and 
Biographi 1 Atlas, for the use of Schools 


1 Students in History, by Jonn Bruce, 
author of an Introduction to Ge graphy 


and Astronomy.—The Fourth and conclud- 


ing Volume of the Rev. H. Soames’ His 
Reformation of the Church of 
A new and improved edition af 
Debrett’s Peerage.—A 
Christian Year, in one volume.—A 
edition of the Tragedies of A®schylus, in 
8vo., edited by Professor SCHOLEFIELD.— 
An Exposition of the Morning, Evening, 
and Communion Services in the Liturgy of 
the Church of England, in Thirteen Lec- 
tures, by the Rev. E. Patreson.—A 
second edition of the Rev.’ GEORGE 
Croty’s New Interpretation of the Apo- 
calypse of St. John.—An Essay on Marriage, 
by the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue, of St. 
John’s, 


tory of the 
England. 

new edition of the 
new 





Cambridge. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
A History of the Roman Empire under 
Constantine the Great, by Mr. M. BrYDGEs. 


An 8vo. vol. of Biographical Notices of 


the Apostles, Evangelists, and other Saints, 
vith Reflections adapted to the Minor 
Festivals of the Church, by the Lord 
Bishop of Down and Connor.—A Second 


Series of Selections from the Papers of 


Addison in the Spectator and Guardian, 
by the Rev. E. Berens.—A 
Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. R. DENN 
Hamppen.—A Monthly (or Periodical) 
Work is, we are informed,now in progress, in 
which it is intended to comprise the whole 
of the Sacred Scriptures. In addition to 
Marginal Notes, Parallel Texts, Elucida- 
Passages less obvious in their 
Devotional Reflections, the 


tions of 
meaning, and 
apostat 
Rome, with the Socinian-Unitarian, Anti- 
nomian, and other Heresies, will be dis- 
cussed and set forth wherever they come 
into collision with the Sacred Text. To 
which will be added, a Comparative View 
of the distorted texts of Scripture, adopted 
by Roman Catholics and Socinian-Unita- 
rians, in support of their respective dogmas ; 
arranged in the following order,—1. The 
Greek Version; 2. The authorised English 
Version; 3. The Roman Catholic Version ; 
4. The Unitarian Version. The whole 


volume of 


tenets of the modern Church of 


upon a plan which, it is believed, is en- 
tirely new. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

$rASS’s Greek Gradus, 8vo. 1/. 4s.— 
Stewart's Bible Gems, 12mo. 8s. bds.— 
Kina’s Sermons, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Enigmatical Entertainer and Mathematical 
Associate for 1828; containing a number 
of Philosophical and Mathematical In- 
quiries.—Parry’s Voyages, 5 vols. 18mo. 
1. bds—WUuATELY’s Elements of Rhe 
toric, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Topp’s Historical 
Tablets and Medallions, royal 4to. 1/. 10s. 


bds.—ScotTr’s Seven Sermons, 18mo. 2s. 
bds.—BakLow on Justification, by Bick- 
ersteth, 18mo. 3s. cloth.—BLOOMFIELD’s 
/Eschylus, English Prose, 8vo. 8s. bds.—- 
Dunbar’s Inquiry into the Greek and 
Latin Languages, 8vo. 8s. bds.—SaNp- 


rorp’s Greek Exercises, 12mo. 6s. bds.— 
Porson Vindicated, 8vo. 11s. bds.—Cas- 
SAN’s Sermons, 8vo. 12s. bds.—PuUGIN and 
Le Kevx’s Architectural Antiquities of 
Normandy, No. 1V.; the work complete : 
medium quarto, 6/. 6s.; imperial 4to. 
107, 10s.—ELMes on Architectural Juris- 
prudence, 8vo. 12s. bds.—MATTHEWs’ 
Collection of Anthems, 8vo. 
Essays on Chronology, 12mo. 6s. bds.— 


5s. bds.— 


Pitman’s Second Course of Sermons, 2 vols. 
8vo. 11. 1s. bds.—Walker’s Corpus Poet- 


arum, 8vo. 2/, 2s. bds. 





POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


PARLIAMENT is summoned to meet 
for the despatch of business on the 22d 
of this month, before which time it is 
understood Lord Goderich will have 
finally retired from office. 

Pentnsuta. — The British troops 
continue to occupy their cantonments 
in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, and 
remain healthy. The reports of the 
retreat of the French troops from Spain 
are revived, and particularly that Cadiz 
will very speedily be relieved of the 


garrison occupying that fortress. This 
measure is said to be very urgently re- 
commended by the British Govern- 


ment. 

The state of public affairs at Lisbon 
has undergone little change since our 
last. ‘There seems to be a more tran- 
quil feeling than ordinary prevailing in 
the city; not from the adoption of 
wiser or more decided measures by the 
Regent, or a less inte resting state of the 
parties there, but from the expectation 
of the arrival of the new Regent, and 
the uncertainty of the mode of govern- 


ment which he may wish to adopt. It 
is asserted that since his dismissal from 
Madrid, his political sentiments have 
undergone a very considerable change, 
and that he 
enlightened statesman than he left it. 
We wish it may be so, but the change 
might have been more reasonably ex- 
pected had he resided in a less arbi 
trary and bigoted Court than that 
of Vienna. He is expected to pass 
through this country in his return, and 


returns to Lisbon a more 


preparations are made for his reception : 
the motives for this visit of course are 
unknown, but we are confident they 
must be weighty, or he could not be 
induced to lengthen his journey so 
greatly, and at a season so unfavour- 
able for travelling, and especially to a 
Court that views and is viewed so jea- 
lously by the apostolical party of the 
Peninsula. 

The activity of Ferdinand has been 
employed in a new direction. The 
Apostolicals are now freely partaking 
of that punishment which, a few 











months sir ) | ly d ted 
! nst t Constituti list In ¢ 

t ne more than hundred 
of tl former ha been art d, most 
of whom 1 lered to | linand 
upon tl i 1 of his proc! n l 
large proportion of tl are priests 
ind monks, and many have suffered 
‘ ta | e been t sport d 
to ¢ l ind t \frican forty 

l yphi tio I i th p lates of 
Spain f he ] lon of some of these 
Ferdinand is said to have replied, that 
he had 1 mer for the cr! ot i 
tr n t Tact aent f nth hor 
of hi pre is conduct. 

Their Catholic Majesties remain at 
l'arragona The delay which is thus 
oct ned to the transaction of bu 
n connected with the foreign rela 


pplications 


from the amba resident in Ma- 


but the 


sadors 
drid, have not rece ived any 
satisfactory r ply, nor does the incon- 
ly to be 


st at Rome and delivery to 


veniency seem like removed, 
Lhe arr 

the Spanish authorities of Don Alma- 

re zh is excited a ereat sensation. Ihis 

wards to Charles the 

Jueen Maria 

He is dk ribed as a man of great ta- 
ition gave the best 


equ ring correct in- 


r 
Seventh and | ( 


formation of the history of his 


own 
times Ihese he is reported to have 


digested in st and 


for which 
he is now immured in the dungeons of 


a work of great inter 


merit, and this is his « rime, 


Peniscola, unless, even whilst we are 


now writing, he should have been re- 
leased by a shorter but severer punish 
ment. As a 
manufactures in Catalonia, and _parti- 


those of 


means of reviving the 


have 
suffered so much from the disordered 
tate of affairs in that Bar- 


cularly which 


cotton, 


prov nce, 


celona is to | ul i port, nd 
the tax on th portation of 3 ce 
fon 1s to be | t f not en rel 


withdrawn. 


The seizure of Monte Video from 


the Buenos Ayrean republic has be- 
come the biect of d scussion between 
the courts of Madrid and Rio Janeiro 
Ferdinand demands a large pecuniary 
compens n for the occupation of a 
Spanish possession (he Havanna 


iffords another instance of | 
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f 


rosnect 
d 


litic and unprincipled rapacity. Of all 
the foreign d pe ndencies of the « rown 
of Spain, none is so valuable nor has 


been so ably governed as that of Cuba. 
The insular gov had taken 
measures for the establishment of a 
public bank, which it was presumed 

uld very greatly facilitate the im 
provement of the Island; the arrange- 


nple ted, the 


rnment 


directors 


nominated, and a capital of one 
million of dollars provided, when a 
commissioner from Ferdinand made 
his ppearance, ind, producing an 
order, ized it in his master’s name, 
conve it on board the frigate La 
Perta, d carried it iway to Cadiz. 


continuation of peace 


het n tl llied Powers and the 
Porte, it is feared, is very doubtful. 
l Sultan still persists in his determi- 


dk mands, 
pe rsecute d Gree ks 


not to yield to their 
respects, he strictly 
es to the principle he seems to 
laid down, as a rule for his own 


pe feetly passive, and 
not active, in provoking hostilities; 
ind in consequence has withdrawn the 


emba 0 lai | upon all Europe an Ves 
in the port of Constantinople, upon 


the re] entation of the Ambassadors, 
that the continuance of it could not be 
regarded by them in any other light 
than as a declaration of war. The 
principal object of the Porte, in adopt- 
ine th line of conduct, is e1 idently to 


gain time for preparing the means of 
which are 


‘ a . 
forward in all 


rapidly going 


parts of the Turkish 


dominions. ‘The same motive will 
likewi account for the prolonged 


with the Ministers from 


the Allied Courts, and the temporising 


negotiations 


policy, which professes a wish to ac- 


cept of the mediation of Austria, 
whilst, in reality, careful to throw 
y obstacle in tl way of such an 
rcccommodation. ‘The Sultan intends 
t undertak th command of his 
army) nh person, and will proceed to 
join it, soon as the Ambassadors 
hall have quitted Constantinop!l 
| Pacha of Egypt is deeply mor- 
tifi the total destruction of a fleet 
on hich | ] d xp nded so mué h 
‘ nd treasure, and is represented in 
t first 1 ents of his disappoint- 
ment, to have forw iurded a communi 
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tion to the Sultan, pre ine him to ecustomed to vern themselves, and 
ceede to the propositions Oo! the E l wl e the p ith of political science is as 
ro} 1 powers, and acknowledging his yet but little known. In Mexico, the 

r ini y to render him further Congress met on the Ist of September, 
tan in the prosecution of the and their discussions are principally 

t directed to matters of finance, and the 

Russra AND Persta.—lIntelligens order of the provincial government of 

been received, that the Persian Jalixco, which banishes all native 
uurt, alarmed at the near approacl Spaniards from that province, till Fer 

id manifest superiority of the Russian dinand shall acknowledge their inde 
riny, has hastened to conclude a peac pendence 
with h formidabl oppo! it { CoLuMBIA. Bolivar arrived at Bo 
particul have not vet re d t) ita on the tenth of Se pte inber. His 

ntry. This circumstance leav ‘ception was most enthusiastic; the 
R at full liberty to t n the whol t day he took tl oaths to maintain 
f her immens treneth against tl t present constitution till a general 
Otto n¢ ire, a gi nt enemy that ention § ¢ ld b safely called to 

must feel some dread of rousing int k ny alteration which time and cir- 
exertion cumstané might require. 

Sourn America.—No particulars of Peru.—The departments of Cusco 
Le¢ ve import nee hay tak pla ‘ and Pana, have eparated themselves 
n this quarter since our last Many o om that of L 1, and chosen the 
maller interest, and such as must be Grand Marshal of Ayacucho for their 
exp cted to ari in countries, th head The city of Vrequiga claims to 
inhabitants of which have not been be the seat of government. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH AND THE REV. MR. COLLIER. 


q Co; y of a Letter addr sed by the R Dr. Wilkins 1 the Editor of the Morning 
Herald, but which the I r of that Paper 7 lated a pu lished imperfectly. 


Sir.—As you have lately copied into your columns various articles from provincial 
papers, reflecting upon the conduct of the Bishop of Peterborough in a matter connected 
with Mr. Collier, one of the Clergy of his Lordship’s diocese,—and as it is known that 


some of these articles have been furnished by Mr. Collier himself, I feel myself called 
upon, as one con erned in the transaction, circumst ntially to relate what occurred at the 
Visitation at Oakham, and thus to remove the imputations which have been falsely cast 
upon the character and conduct of his Diocesan. 

In July last, the Bishop of Peterborough held a general Confirmation and Visitation 
throughout his diocese, and upon his coming to Oakham was met, among others of his 
‘lergy, by myself, having recently been instituted to the Rectory of Wing. It happened that 
his Lordship’s Chaplain had been suddenly called away from his attendance upon the 
Bishop, who, on reaching Oakham, and finding that I had left un y Collegiate residence in 
Nottinghamshire purposely to attend his Visitation, and in consideration of an acquaint 
ance of many years standing, did me the honour of appointing me his Chaplain upon 

that occasion. 
Before the duties of the day commenced, accounts were laid before the Bishop that 
some children of the parish of Braunston had been refused certificates for admission to 





Confirmation by Mr. Collier, the Vicar,—that others of the same place, with whose parents 
Mr. Collier had quarrelled, and whose violence of temper and manner made them appre- 
hensive of approaching him, had considered it unsafe to present themselves at his 
examinations; and also, that children in other rishes, from various « es, had not been 
able to attend at the examination appointed by their r pectir minister ind conse 
quently had failed in obt the 1 testin ial for th mission to the 
ordinance. In cor | ice of this the Bis! kindly and wisely, with a view that none 
ght be excluded who, being qualified, were really desirous of partaking of the rite 
and with the intention of doi vay with rounds for personal offence, gave a 


general order, that children of any parish, wh had n aly ady been furnished with 
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certificates, might present themselves to his Chaplain in the vestry of the church, for 
ind such as were thus provided with proper testimonial, he should confirm, 
fered themselves, and, among the rest, those 


In consequence of this, several children off 
whom Mr. Collier bad rejected; and I can conscientiously say that all of them, without 
ly as persons of their years, and 


cquitted themselves as well and as satisfactoril; 


examination ; 


exception, 

in theit respective circumstances, could be expected A rtificate was, therefore, given 

to each,—they presented themselves at the altar, and were confirmed. 

Almost before the hands of the Bishop were taken {rom the heads of the children, 
Collier rushed up the church to the altar, with the evident intention of stopping the 

leclaring that he would “ tear 





Bishop, or at least of protesting against their admission, 
the children from the rails;’’ but finding himself too late for this, he rushed into the 


vestry in quest of me (whom he had never before seen), and demanded to know if I had 


i 
passed the children whom he had refused? My answer was,—“ I know not who you 


ure, nor do I know to what parishes the children who have appeared before me belong, 
tudiously avoided making any such inquiry; but of this I am certain, that all 


for I have 
been examined and sent by me to the Bishop, are qualified for Confirmation.” 


who have | 
He came a second time, in great heat and perturbation of spirit, and said, “ Sir, when 
those ldren came for examination to me, they could not tell me the meaning of 
sanctification, and knew nothing of a Redeemer.’’ He then proceeded to the rails of the 
altar and there told the Bishop that he had confirmed children who were not fit, and 
whom he had marked down in the written list which he had given in, as being refused. 
The Bishop demanded of him who they were,—and, upon his stating them, the Bishop 
looked at the list in which I had given the names of those who had been examined and 


elf,—and, sending for me, he asked, in the presence of Mr. Collic r, 


approved ol by my 


1 hildren whose names you have here sent, and considered 


“ Have you examined the « 
?” The reply was, ‘‘ My Lord, I have; and I must say that they have 


them as qualified ? 
It was then that the Bishop, calling to 


all answered in a manner perfectly satisfactory.’ 


mind the representations which the parents of these children and others had previously 
given him of Mr. Collier’s arbitrary and unkind treatment, addressed him in these 
words :— 

** Mr. Collier! You have withheld, in a most arbitrary manner, certificates from these 


children. Without attempting to understand what it is that you deem requisite from them, 


I must tell you that the Liturgy has prescribed a test by which children are to be tried, 
and by that test these children have been proved by a person well qualified to judge by 
of Confirmation to them, is to play the part of a tyrant 


disqualify you for the office of Examiner, and I shall 





it. To refuse, therefore, the rite 
in a manner which I conceive to 
take care in future that you shall not exercise a power which you have abused.” Mr. 
Collier was about to make a reply, the nature of which was pretty well indicated by his 
actions and appearance, when the Bishop stopped him by adding, “ Sir, you are not 
here to expostulate with your Diocesan.” And, upon turning away, Mr. Collier threatened 
that he would “drag him before the House of Lords;’’ upon which, the Clergyman 
officiating with the Bishop, and myself, remonstrated with Mr. Collier upon his unbe- 
coming conduct,—-conduct rendered more indecent by his afterwards demanding an 
apology from the Bishop. 

The terms “ squabble’ and “ quarrel,’’ which Mr. Collier has applied to the just 
reproof received from his Diocesan, show the notions which he entertains of ecclesiastical 
discipline; and when he asserts that on his entering the Church a second time, the 
Bishop “broke off the service in which he was engaged, and recommenced the quarrel 
with increased warmth,”’ he asserts what is utterly unfounded. The Bishopin no instance 
broke off the Confirmation service; the reproof which he gave to Mr. Collier was given 
only once, and was then given with proper dignity and decorum. 

But, Sir, what is most disgustful of all, is, the attempt to throw blame on the Bishop, 
where blame attaches to no one but himself. The manner in which he conducted him- 
self at the Confirmation has been already noticed. At the Visitation, when the Bishop 
was about to deliver his Charge, Mr. Collier advanced to the centre of the Altar-rails, in 
front of all the Clergy, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ My Lord, what have you to charge me with?” 
The Bishop made no reply, but waved his hand which held the Charge, as a signal to 
withdraw. He withdrew a few paces, but during the whole time that the Bishop was 
delivering his Charge, he behaved in so indecorous and so frantic a manner, that he ex- 
cited general indignation. Yet this is the man who, concealing his own misconduct, and 
falsely imputing misconduct to his Diocesan, has the assurance to lament that such things 
should have taken place before “ the Altar of Gop!” 

[ am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Vicarage House, Nottingham, Nov. 23, 1827. GEORGE WiLKINS. 








Keck 
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LLANDAFF.—State of the Diocese of Llandaff. comprising part of Glamorganshire, and 
Monmouthshire.—( Extracted from the Ch Right Rev. C. R. Sumn r, D.D. late 
Lord Bish Pp of Llandaff. : 

} § % + ‘ s. = = : 
a x as Am | Sais 
‘lam. | 107 15 10 33 | (87 17 11 17 31 64 | 
Monm 27 55 4 9 104 14 15 22 35 77 | 
| United Poy Communi Attendants 
} Won in 1821, cants, at Charch. 
I'l ¢ Vol 22 50 
[wo IP T 1,646 14 | 60 
| ] 10.000 2 0 
Cococcece 150,000 1,134 19,169 

° Many l f } f I : 1 not a few are so unfa- 

ur ircu d, fre ( | of n, or other unfortunate causes, as to 

unfit for the p oO of ri ( 1827 

t “In many ir s the populati mall that the persor il superintendance of 

» contiguous cu may, without impropri be undertaken by one individual.”’—Jid. 

NEW CHURCHI 

BATH.—His Majesty’s Commissioners } r 1 of plans for the erection of two 
new Churcl in the p of Wek Or hem is to be built upon the site given 
by Miss TANNex, in the rear of Beaufort Bi ngs, the other upon the site granted by 
Dowager Lady Rivers, in the front of Prospect i The Commissioners provide 
two-thirds of t] xpense, on condition tal proportion of both Churches be 
ippropriated to fre ttings for the use of the poor. 

NETHE! N.— The foundati tone of a large C} ip lh id at Netherton, in 
Wo tershire, by the Rev. Dr. Book r, Vicar of Dud v. hole cost of the erec- 
tion of the building is to be defi iyed by His Ma y 8s Commissioner but the Earl of 
Dudley ll provide clay for making the bricks and from one of his Lordship’s 
juarries, in addition to the gift of a piece of land for the site and cemete ry. The build- 
ng will nt 1500 sittin 1000 of which will be 

ORDINATION 
FONEOF ccccccee Ot 14 | Exeter eosceee Oct. 2 | Norwi Neseeseee Oct. 7 
Chester .e00.000 Dec. 23 | Gloucester ...... Dec.16 | Peterborough... Dec. 23 
Durham...ccccce O 14 } - ¢ § 23 | R esecee Sep. 30 
Ely ceccees ses Now, 4. | MOOMsore-) Deg | Salislry on Sep. 23 
DE AC . 

Name Degree. College. 7 versity. Diocese. 
Ashmore, Paul , teiitetenéssive Btn, & t Coll. Cambridge Norwich 
Audland, William Fisher ooo M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford Chester 
Baker, Ja eccccescooce B.A. Sidney Coll, ( bri Chester 
Baldwin, F: - Lec coos B.A, Q Coll. O l Rocl I 
Bellas | eeccccoscccce B.A, Q s Coll Ox ali: bury 
Brow: H Ceccccccccceccee B.A. C. C. Coll. ( l Norwich 
Buckerfield, | Henchman ,.. B.A. Ma 1 Hall ry 
Bussell, Wiil Ae B.A J broke (¢ ( Exeter 
Cartwitent, JONG Giccccccccccce BI \ Christ ¢ Can Durham 
CMCC, COMES, scbcéecesiccce MA. Quer Coll. Cambridge Ely 
Chel, SOMbss ccidevcticccedesie BA St. J Coll. Can I Gloucester 


VOL. X. NO, 


T 
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N - Decree. Col ¢ University. Diocese. 


ollinson, Henry King .esecscesee B.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford Durham 
olvile, W un Seeeseecenceee Bo Ae St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Rocheste1 
omnu we t ape er —eew + Cathari Hall ( umbridge Exeter 
woke, Jan Your Sete ere eee nee B A. Clare Hall Cambridge Norwich 
nwell, Geor CeCCRONREEE ees Cathar Hall Cambridge Llandaff 
rling, William ..... cocosces B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxford Rochester 


) » oe B cecccece evoscesee I Liandaff 
Year, W m Sn cccccsececce B.A Wa Coll Oxford Ely 
lebrisay, John Theophilus ..... ¢ BA. Caius Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
igar, Edward Raikes ccccccccce B.A. Dow r ( Cambridge Norwich 
dmeades, William Henry ..seee B.A Mert ( Oxford Rochester 


‘lis, Robert Williams .....e. eco &-C.L. Jesus Coll. Oxford Baugor 
r, Frar Atkinson ccccccce B.A. University Coll. Oxford Durham 
finch, Benjamin Sanderson ...... B.A. Trinity C Cambridge Rochester 


eee ee ee en 


Wd, FROGerick cccsscedececccce B. A, Trinity Coll. Cambridge Chester 
orrest, R 8 aaccadcasocesneae Bak Chester 
yler, Sam Arnot cccccsccccee BA. Trinity Coll. Oxford Durham 
dwin, Will esccoe B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge Norwich 
Gordon, Richard .ccccecscccccce Lit. Liandatt 
Gretton, Fred kE eae eS St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Gloucester 
Griffith, Thomas.cccccoccecccces B.A, Jesus Coll. Oxford Llandaff 
Gwillym, Richard ..cccccccccsece M.A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford Chester 
Gwynne, Lewis ccccccccessotese Lit Chester 
Hamilton, George .. coccceose B.A Fell. K ’s Coll. Cambridge Ely. 
Holder, Caddell..... ccccccccee B.A. Trinity Coll. Oxford Gloucester 
Hold , Thomas Peach..... wren = % Balliol Coll. Oxtord Peterboro’ 
Hooper, Jol pbbesecccesece Bk Queen's Coll. Oxford Salisbury 
Hu J I . rere +.” Jesus Coll. Oxford Bangor 
Jacob, I besevenences occeta Beh. C.C. Coll Oxford Llandaff 
Jor J \ ccccccessces B.A. Jesus Coll. Oxford Bangor 
Jordan, John cecsecscovcesecces BA. Clare Hall Cambridge Gloucester 
Ki R eer See, a S Oriel Coll. Oxford Salisbury 
Leigh, Thor Gerard Seeeseee Me Bra se Coll. Oxford Chester 
Ler , Chi i. axeeeuensece<o. Bat Rochester 
Lock w 1, W nm oe ceccccce B.A. University Coll. Oxford Durham 
Macke FOUNES césccce sceascces Bi A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford Chester 
Maingy, Jam kueneeeseusened Me Me Pembroke Coll. Oxford Chester 
Marsham, Jacob Joseph....... ren 2 = Christ Church Oxford Durham 
Mason, Thomas cccccccccceccescs B.A. Christ Church Oxford Rochester 
Medlicott, Joseph secccesceeseee B.A. Queen's Coll. Cambridge Salisbury 
Michell, Henry Charles..ccecceees B.A. Queen’s Coll. Cambridge Ely 
Noble, John seccccscccccececee B.A. Sidney Coll. Cambridge Salisbury 
Otter, George. ccccccccecccesere B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge Durham 
Owen, Edward John ..cccccceess B.A. Downing Coll. Cambridge Bangor 
Palmer, James N CG sececeoecos BA, St. John’s Coll. Oxford Rochester 
Penruddocke, Thomas .ccccccccee B.A. W Coll. Oxford Salisbury 
Pope, Thomas ....ccseccoosece B.A. Frinity Coll. Cambridge Salisbury 


Price, John. ccceccovccece eorcce Lit. Llandaff 


Roberts, Jol ae ee ere ye con BA I Coll. Cambridge Bangor 
Robinson, Richard Barton....e.eeee B.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford Chester 
Row, William Andrew ceccccccee B.A. Ca Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
Shakleton, He ry POG tccdeceteke Bale lrini'y Coll. Cambridg tochester 


Smith, Edward cccccccscccecece B.A. Pembroke Coll. ¢ unbridge Chester 


S h, | r Fecocccee MLA St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Cheste 
Strong, Edmund .ccco-rccccee oe B.A. Ix r Coll. Oxford Rochester 
Thirlwall, Connop ....eeeceessee M.A. Fell. Trin. Coll. Cambridge Ely 

Tow Edward sccccccccoccce Lit St. Bee’s Cumb. Norwich 
I n i, Samuel Thon errs so Trinity Coll. Cambridge Rochester 
Fucker, Marwood cocccceceesess B.A. Balliol Coll. Oxford Exeter 
Vicary, Abraham Thomas Rogers.. B.A Jesus College Cambridge Exeter 
Vinal, BGward .cccecceccescess Be A Cat! ine Hall Cambridge Norwich 


Walsh, John Henry Arnold ...... B.A. Balliol Coll. Oxford Salisbury 
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Name. Decree. College l niversily. Diocese. 
Warren, William ...ccccccscccce B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge. Bangor 


Wearing, Richard ceccccereccces Lit. Durham 
Wiggett, James Samuel....... ooo DA. Exeter Coll. Oxford Norwich 
Williams, St. George Armstrong .. B.A. Jesus Coll. Oxford Bangor 
Willems, Thomas scccscscencece Lit. Llandaff 
WORE, GOERS c06er.c6c0nscce.e0 Be Mi Lincoln Coll. Oxford Durham 


4 
Woodley, Charles William...eeeee.e B.A. St. Peter’s Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
Wright, John Adolphus...e.eeee.- B.A. Christ Church Oxford Durham 
Wrylie,George ccccseccccccceee B.A Queen’s Coll. Oxford Chester 


PRIESTS. 


Anderton, Joseph Heywood seceee B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Chester 
Biiaes, SOOM cosceesesecccicees BA, Worcester Coll. Oxford Exeter 
Atwood, Thomas George Patrick .. B.A. Pembroke Coll. Oxford Salisbury 
Badnall, William eoeeseresseeee B.A. Brasennose Coll. Oxford Chester 
Barrett, William .ecccesccsccce B.A. Magdalen Coll. Oxford Salisbury 
Bawtree, Harvey wcccccccsccces B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge Norwich 
Benjafield, John Frederick ...... B.A. Trinity Coll. Oxford Norwich 
Berkeley, Miles Joseph,.cscccees B.A. Christ Coll. Cambridge Peterboro’ 
Devnet, SOM <écccesséecsceee bat. Llandaff 
Bigland, Edward ceccecccccccos Lit Durham 
Birkett, JohNecccccceccecece ooo M.A. Fell. St. John’s Cambridge Ely 
Brown, Henry ceccccseseseceee M.A. Queen’s Coll. Oxford Durham 
Browne, William ..ccceccoccose BA. Sidney Coll. Cambridge Norwich 


Capel, Samuel Richard ......ee0- M.A. Wadham Coll. Oxford Norwich 
thalklen, Charles William ..eecee B.A. Trinity Coll. Cambridge Peterboro’ 


_ 


Chave, William cccccccsccccccoe BA. Sidney Coll. Cambridge Exeter 
Chere, Sets CE occ0casseasass BAK Durham 
Cleveland, Henry .eccce.sccecee B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Ely 
Cobb, Robert ...... ecce ecoo0ee B.A Christ Coll. Cambridge Rochester 
Cole, BGWard s02+006eessecces 3. A St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Norwich 
Collard, John M. ceccccccccecee M.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford Gloucester 
Compton, William. .ececseoscees B.A. Trinity Coll. Oxford Durham 
Cornish, Hubert Kestell .......- B. A. C. C. Coll. Oxford Exeter 
Crick, Henry William ....ccecece B.A. Jesus Coll. Cambridge Norwich 
Currey, Charles .sscccccccccscce B.A. lrinity Coll. Cambridge Rochester 
i eer errr rn ft - Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge Norwich 
D’Arville, Frederick Luke ..ceose B.A. Christ Coll. Cambridge Gloucester 
Day, John .ccccccccccsscccces s Bae Exeter Coll. Oxford Norwich 
Dobson, Frederick ..cccsccessecose BA. Merton Coll. Oxford Salisbury 
Engleheart, Henry .......se+ee M.A. Caius Coll. Cambridge Rochester 
Flud y« r, John He MTY ccccccccee B. A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Peterboro’ 
Ford, William seccoeseseeeeeee M.A. Magdalen Coll. Cambridge Ely 
Foster, Richard........ eetenwoe eR St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Norwich 
Gooch, Charles John....ccccceces B.A. Christ Church Oxford Norwich 
Graham, John .e.scccccccesees B.A. — Fell.Queen’sColl. Cambridge Ely 
Grange, Rochfort Burrow........ B.A. St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Norwich 
Hake, Henry...c..cccsses cosce Lit. Chester 
Hickes, Heathfield Weston ....-- B.A. Pembroke Col. Oxford Gloucester 
Horndem, Jobn cccccoseccocecec M.A. Exeter Coll. Oxford Exeter 
Hughes, Thomas .ccccccccccece B.A. Jesus Coll. Oxford Bangor 
Jeckell, Robert .cee...e-- seoosoe BA. c. C. Coil. Cambridge Norwich 
Jones, David ,eecccscccesececsee M.A. Jesus Coll. Oxford Llandaff 


Llandaff 
Llandaff 


Jones, David coccevcocccseccess 


Jones, William ccccccccccccccce 


Lambert, Anthony Lewis ....eee.. B.A Trinity Coll Oxford Salisbury 
Landon, James secocvcccccsecceoe SC. L. Worcester Coll. Oxford Norwich 
Law, JON sescoccoceccesecooes Queen’s Coll. Cambridge Peterboro’ 


St. John’s Coll. Cambridge Norwich 
us Coll. ambridge Norwich 
St. Mary Hall Oxford Chester 
Llewellyn, David ...ccccsecceces Llandaff 
Macdonough, Terence Michael.... Queen’s Coll Cambridge Llandaff 


Leatherdale, John ....ccceccesecs 


Lindsell, Edward ccscsoccoccees 


> Pepe 


Lingard, Joshus ce rccccstdce 


pt et ee ee 


c 
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Jesus Coll. 
Fell. St. John’s 
Brasennose Coll. 
Jesus Coll. 
Magdalen Hall. 
Pembroke Coll. 





ain, Thon is Lloyd eocececotoce 


Parker, Henr 


Cee ee eee eee eeeee 


Thomas Ker 


IP eccccccecce Lit. 


College. Universi 


Oxford 
Cambri 
Oxford 

Oxford 
Oxford 


Camb 


Oxford 
Oxford 








ty. Dioce 
Llandaff 

dge Ely 
Durham 
Bangor 
Gloucester 

idge Norwich 
Chester 
Exeter 
Chester 
D irh im 
Llandatf 


Pole, Watson Buller ceccccccvcce 3. A. Balliol ¢ l. Oxford Glouce t 
Powell, G l cccccccccccccece Lit. Llandaff f 
Purd , Robert Anthony cseeecee Be Me Ti y Coll. Dublin Norwich 
Ri JOM. we nec cscceoorceoce Boe Trinity Coll. Cambridge Durham 
R wv i Bl one. M.A Fel K Coll. Cambridge I ly 
R H.R eceercoccocese BoA ( Hall Cambridge Gloucester 
Rusby, S | Ston coccce M.A Fell. ¢ Hall Cambridge Ely 
Sander , Charl cocsoccee BA. St. Jol Coll. Cambridge Chester 
Sandi OE FON 660660066 I Coll ( bridge Durham 
Scott, Edward Allmett wcccceseee B.A. rrinity Coll. I Norwich 
Senkler, Edmund John....eceeeee M.A. Caius Coll. Norwich 
Shepherd, Edward John ..cccocee B.A. I Coll. Rochester 
Shute, William Ashley ....esee06 B.A. Emmanuel Coll Durham 
Simcoe, Henry Addington ..eeeee0 M.A W adl Coll. Exeter 
Small, Henry Alexander ....ee06 S.C.L. Dowr Coll. Ely. 
S 1, I tak. 5 ae ei secooce Bx Me Chr ( uisbury 
; j Edward B ichamp seece B. A. St. Alban Hall Oxford Salisbury 
i \ oeandeesasceseess Bee i tv ( Cambridge Sali bury 
S ill, W MR cccccccccecece BA. J ( Cambridge Norwich 
Ns i William Le PG concsoes nh . Jol ) Cambridge Ely 
Fen t, Sa FON cccccccccceoe M.A rr ( Cambridge Ely 
Thomas, W am Garnett .eccccee M.A I y Cambr Chestet 
Tucker, W m Hall ccccccccoe BA I I Coll. Cambridge Ely 
Warde, G Ambr coosscoe DA Br Coll. Oxford Rochester 
West, Thomas ccccccccccccccee BA ( Col Cambridge Norwich 
W ilkins« Joseph. ccocesccesecce Lit Durham 
Williams, Thomas esecceseseseee M.A Oriel Coll. Oxford Durham 
Willis, Robert cccccccccecccoce BA. Tell. ¢ ( Cambridge Ely 
Wilson, ¢ MEO ccccseccccsecese Em Chester 
I t De Total. 
N ber Oran 6066646e0eeess S acwas 3 csoscoe 144 
PREFERMENTS. 
I Kina } been pleased to re nn 1 to tl \ 1 Chapter of LLAN 
AFI he Rev. I ARD CopLestTon, D. D I of the See of LLANDarr, 
t i I void by the translation of t b » thereof to the See of Wi: 
CHESTEI 
The Ki I I 1 pleased tor I l Rev. Et nD CopLesTon, D.D. 
» be sen the | f Dean of the Cat} ( ( St. PAuL, London, and 
be ¢ 1 l i Canon Reside ' t 1 Cathedral Church, the same 
being void by on of tl Right R t te | ( LLANDAFF to the See 
f WINCI rel 
N Prefe t ( Diocese. Patron. 
Ba . essase W t Warleha P,¢ Ha \ hest. Winchester College 
Ba coh sees. wae RK I Lichfield Dean of Lincoln 
Bl 1, G.B Coddington, R ( r Chester D. & C. of Chester ; 
Boyl ( eeeeee Domestic Chaplain to the B fv hester 
Carpenter, J.P. .. Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Guilford. 
Carter, W.D. .... St. Philip's Ch. Sheffield York York V. of Sheffield 
Clarke, | eccoee Neston, V. Chester Chester D. & C. of Chester 
Coleridge, Edward . Domestic Chap. to H.R. H. The Duke of Cambridge. 
Ss. South Newington, V. Oxford Oxford Exeter Coll. Oxford 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Crosse, E.eeeeee+e Kingsdon, R. Someret Bath &W.Mr. Tucker 


> } 1] Ti 

0 a Ay yo rag ; Q Middles. London Bishop of London 
Dison, Gissccoces Waghen, V. York York Chanc.of York Cath. 
Eaton, J. ..-.eeee Handley, R. Chester Chester D. & C. of Chester 
§ Ship ton- on-Stour,R. vith Q Winnaak: Waredies § D. & C.of Worcester, 
¢ Tidmington (¢ hap. 4 t for this turn. 
Faulkner, H. 22.2 Norton-juxta-Kempsey,P.C.Worcest. Worcest. D. & C. of Worcester 
Gedge, Sidney «««+« Domestic Ch uplain to the arl of Erroll, 


DF 
es: Ot. Aan, nn aia el Yee 


Evans, W. ccee 


Gordon, J. «ee . John the Baptist, R. sondon 4 4 this turn. 
y ondon 4 
Hall, E.M. cece pee orringham, V. and t Lincoln Lincoln Preb. of Corringham 


Somerby Chap. 


Hamilton, A. .. { AAC. G5 SABO, TOLER " Bp. of Bath & Well 


Preb. of Milverton Ist in Cath. Ch. of We 

Harbin, E. «.eeeee Kingswesion, R. Somers. Bath&W.W. Dickinson, Esq. 
Harries, G. ..eeee Letterston, R. Pembroke St. Davids The Ld. Chancellor 
Harrison, W. «eee St. Oswald, Chester, V. Chester Chester D. & C. of Chester 
Ilarvey, Henry.... Dom. Chap. to LIL.R.H. Duke of Cambridge 
Jenkins, James... Llanfoyst, R. gr saosin Liandatf Earl of Abergavenny 
Langdale, E. «ee. East Hothley, R. Sussex Chichest. Karl of Abergavenny 
Lee, Harry, jun. { North Bradley, V. with Ywits — gatisbury Winchester College 

Southwick f . 
Lonsdale, John... Canon Res. in Cath. Ch. of Lichfield Abp. of Canterb. 
Lyall, drehdeacon.. Fairstead, R. Essex London’ Bi shop of London 


f Tithby, R. with ly k J.N . 
< - c otts ort J. Muste 43q. 
| Cropwell Butler, Chap f ¥ fusters, Esq 


rds, C.ceceee Vreb. in Cath. Ch. of Winchester The King 

: Trustees of the late 
tobinson, Christ... Kirknewton, V. Northum, Durh. p : 
Robinson, i Kirk , aoe J. Davidson, Esq. 
mith, J. B. seceee Sotby, R. Lincoln Lincoln The Ld. Chancellor 
Sutton, T. Manners Preb. of Westminster Middles. London The King 


hap. of St. May Coll. , , 
Swanton, F..ee. , Chap. of 5 sail bin ints Winchest. Winchester College 


Palling, E. cece 


Winchester 
T iylor, M.. sscoee Wimnall, RK. Hants Winchest. The King 
Townshend, G.O. ..Chaplain in Ordinary to The King. 
Watkins, Thomas.. Precent. of Cath. Ch. of Winchester. D. & C. of Winchest 
Webber, James .. St. Margaret, Westminst. R. Middles. London D.&C.ofWestmins. 
Williamson, W. .. Farnley, P.C. York York V. of Leeds 
: vv. F.H.Wollas 
Wollaston, F.H. .. East Dereham, R. Norfolk Norw. 4 %ev-F-H.Wollaston, 
m his own petition. 

Wrangham, 4rch l. Dodleston, R. Chester Chester D. & C. of Chester 

CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Wittersham, R. 


Cornwallis, W... Elham, “" ; Kent Canterb, Abp. of Canterb.* 
Duncan, John «eee West W ‘ ham, P.C. Hant Winchest. Winchester College 
Evans, Lewis .«ee Froxfield, Wilts Salisbury D.& Can. of Windsor 


4 Sone ra m,V. with ? 


Hartl J i ip. Lincoln Lincoln Preb. of Corringham 
 U stow, P.C 5 
Monn: 3. céctsess Li ke rd, v. Cornwall Exeter P. F. Hony, Esq. 
Hor : : Bide § Precent. in Cath. Ch. of Winchester. 2 Dean and Chapter 
ne eee @ Wanborough, V. Wilts Salisb. § of Winchester 

Canon Res. in Cath. Ch. of Chichester. ) Dean and Chapter 

Marwood, George { Amport, V. Hants Winch. f of Chichester 

Power, J. «ecceese Purton, V. Wilts Salisbury Bishop of Salisbury 


v er Westm. : ‘ . 
Satterthwaite, J. { Acton, ke pede . be irlisle Earl of Lonsdale 


* The Archbishop must present one qui cst vel fuit a fellow of Merton College, Ox- 
ford, to Elham R. 
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OXFORD. 

The Rev. George Moberly, B.A. and G. W. Newnham, Scholar of C.C. Coll. 
Francis William Newman, B.A. have been John Chandler, Scholar of C.C. Coll. 
admitted Fellows of Balliol College on the Charles A. Heurtley, Scholar of C.C. Coll. 
old foundation. The Rev. Edward Kit- Henry Newmarch, St. Mary Hall. 


son, M.A. has been admitted Actual Fel- 
low of Balliol College, on the Blundell 
foundation; and P.S.H. Payne, E.H. 
Grove, and E, D’Oyley Barwell, have been 
elected Scholars of that Society. 

James Roydon Hughes has been ad- 
mitted a Probationary Fellow of New Coll. 

The Rev. Robert Collinson, M. A. Vicar 
of Holme Cultram, Cumberland, has been 
elected a Fellow of Queen’s Colle ge, on the 
old foundation, 

Mr. James Edward Sewell, and Mr. 
George Edwards Heathcote, have been ad- 
mitted Scholars of New College. 


Degrees conferred. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. George Masters, Magdalen Hall. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. William St. Andrew Vincent, Christ 

Church, Grand Compounder, 

Rev. William Spencer Phillips, Fellow of 

Trinity Coll. Grand Compounder. 

Rev. Jos. Smith, Fellow of T rinity Coll. 
BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW, 

Rev. Llewelyn Lewellin, M.A. late 
Scholar of Jesus College, Prin¢ ipal of Lam- 
peter College, South Wales, and Prebend- 
ary of Saint David's. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 
William Charles Townsend, Queen's Coll. 
Rev. James Jackson, Brasennose Coll, 
Rev. Charles Hare Earle, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. John Brooke, Brasennose Coll. 
Rev. J.C. Clutterbuck, Fell. of Exeter Coil. 
Rev. Henry Robert Fowler, Exeter Coll. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
Philip Guille, Pembroke Coll. 
Clement Greswell, Scholar of C. C. Coll. 
G.B. Hamilton, Exhibitioner of C. C. Coll. 
Robert Bonnor Maurice, Christ Church, 
Charles Saxton, Christ Church. 
George Townshend Hudson, Trinity Coll. 
John Freeman, Trinity Coll. 
William John Ches hyre, Balliol Coll. 
Edward D id y; W orce ster ( oll. 
R uly h Grenside, Scholar of Unive rsity Coll. 
John Fox, Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
Robert Thomas Vyn r, Queen's Coll. 
William Holloway, Lincolu College. 
A. Kelly, C.C. Coll. Grand Compounder. 
G. A. Denison, Christ Church, Grand Comp. 
W.M. Harvey, Wadham Coll, Grand Comp. 


lé 
} 
A 


The Rt. Hon, Lord Clonbrock, Christ Ch. 

Whittington H. Landon, Worcester Coll. 

Humphreys Timmins Parker, Balliol Coll. 

William Waldegrave Park, Balliol Coll. 

John Hall Parlby, University Coll. 

Edward James Midgley, University Coll. 

Alfred Morgan, University Coll. 

Walter Bishop Mant, Oriel Coll. 

Edward Aislabie Ommanney, Exeter Coll. 

John Hull, Lincoln Coll. 

Edmund Riley, Lincoln Coll. 

William Hill, Scholar of Wadham Coll. 

Charles Parker, Queen’s Coll. 

William Wyndham Tatum, Queen’s Coll. 

Joseph Christian Moore, Edmund Hall. 

Henry Thompson, Edmund Hall. 

Thomas B. Wrightson, Brasennose Coll. 

William Wheeler, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 

William Tomkins, Jesus Coll. 

John Roberts, Jesus Coll. 

Thomas Thomas, Jesus Coll. 

Henry Walter Seawell, Lincoln Coll. 

Henry Willoughby, Lincoln Coll. 

Mic h ie] Thorne, Lin oln ( oll. 

Edward Pole, Exeter Coll. 

William Davis Vickers, Christ Church. 

Henry Purrier, Worcester Coll. 

George Bodle y Warren, Worcester Coll. 

John Henry Stockham, Pembroke Coll. 

Thomas Scard, Magdalen Hall. 

Charles Woodward, Magdalen Hall. 

Harry James L. Williams, Magdalen Hall. 
The names of those Candidates, who at 

the close of the Public Examinations in 

Michaelmas Term, were admitted by the 

Public Examiners into the three Classes of 

Litera Humaniores and Discipline Mathe- 

matice et Physica, respectively, according 

to the alphabetical arrangement in each 

scribed by the statute, stand as 


class pre 

follow : 
In the First Class of Litere Humaniores. 
Hon. Frederick C. Amherst, Christ Church. 
William R. Courtenay, Christ Church. 

Clement Greswell, C.C. Coll. 

lhomas Lewin, Trinity Coll. 

Charles Neate, Lincoln Coll. 

James Vaughan, Balliol Coll. 


In the Second Class of Litere Humaniores. 


John Bidgood Bennett, Magdalen Hall. 
William Brock, Queen’s College. 
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Walter Lucas Brown, Christ Church. Richard Seymour, Christ Church. 

Villiam John Chesshyre, Balliol College. James Tanner, Queen’s College. 

Tullie Cornthwaite, Trinity College. Charles Miller, 

John Evans, Worcester College. John Shuldham, 

Nathaniel Goldsmid, Exeter College. James Thomas Round, , , 
John Griffiths, Wadham College. William BeachThomas, ( Examiners. 
George Horatio Hadfield, Pembroke Coll. John Henry Newman, 

William Hill, Wadham College. H. Arthur Woodgate, 

George William Hope, Christ Church. In the First Class of Dis ip. Math. et Phys. 
John George Phillimore, Christ Church, Walter Lucas Brown, Christ Church. 
Henry Sanders, Christ Church. Theodore J. Cartwright, University Coll. 
Charles Saxton, Christ Church. George William Hope, Christ Church, 
John Ryle Wood, Christ Church. Charles Saxton, Christ Church. 

He nry Thomas W orley, Queen's College. In the Second Class of Discip. Mathemat. et 

“ , ae ; Phys. 

In the Third Class of Litera Humaniores. John Ev ans, Worce ste r College. 

Henry G. P. Cooke, Exeter College. John Griffiths, Wadham College. 

William He nry Fellowes, Christ Church. George H. Hadfield, Pembroke College. 
John George Gifford, St John’s College. Henry Duke Harington, Exeter College. 
Ralph Grenside, University College. Baden Powell, 

Philip Guille, Pembroke College. Augustus P. Saunder:, » Examiners. 
Henry Duke Harington, Exeter College. Edward Feild, 

Whittington H. Landon, Worcester Coll. The number of the Fourth Class, namely, 
Walter Bishop Mant, Oriel College. of those who were deemed worthy of their 
Frederic Maude, Brasennose College. De , but not deserving of any honour- 
Edward A. Ommanney, Exeter College. able distinction, was 128. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The late Richard Hurd, Esq. of Wor- 2. To appoint Mr. Graham of Christ's, 
cester, has bequeathed the sum of 2,000/. Mr. Byam of King’s, and Mr. Hughes of 
four per cents. to Emmanuel College, for Emmanuel, Examiners at the Classical 
the purpose of increasing the stipends of Examination after Admission ad Respon- 
the Master and Senior Fellows of that dendum Questioni in January. 


Society. 

Mr. B.W. Beatson, B.A. has been elected : 
a Foundation Fellow of Pembroke Coll. Degrees conferred. 

The Craven Scholarship held by the DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. Henry Malden, M.A. of Trinity Col- Rev. John Castleton Miller, Queen’s Coll. 
lege, has bee n declared vacant. The ex- MASTERS OF ARTS. 
amination of the candidates for it will take = -Pyomas Navler, St. John’s Col. 
place on the 28th of the present month. Rev: M, Mavson. Chaat Coll, 

James Lockhart, M.A. of Univer Rev. George H. Hine, Sidney Coll. 
College, Oxford, has been admitted Z 
eundem of this University. LICENTIATE OF PHYSIC. 





The Plumian Professorship of Astro- John Staunton, Caius Coll. 
nomy has become vacant by the death of BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 
Robert Woodhouse, Esq. M. A. of Caius Rev. Plumpton Wilson, Trinity Hall. 
College. The electors are, the Vice- Rev. John Lloyd Lugger, Christ Coll. 
Chancellor, the Masters of Trinity, Christ, BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 
and Caius Colleges, and the Lucasian Horace Cory, Caius Coll. 
Professor. If any of the Masters be Vice- ‘ 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 
sancroft Lutenar, Jesus Coll. 
Hompesch Massingberd, Downing Coll. 


Chancellor, the Master of St. John’s acts Thomas 
in his stead. Such will be the case at the 
time of election, Dr. Davy, the Master of 
Caius College, being Vice-Chancellor for 
he presen ar. 7m ~y : P > a: 
oe poate ye The following is a copy of Sir John 


George Dunnage, Downing Coll. 


Graces to the following effect have passed 
the Senat 

1. To appoint Mr. Martin of Trinity, 
Mr. Melvill of St. Peter’s, Mr. Hind of 
Sidne y; Mr. Walker of Quer n’ 9 Professor To the Vice-Chancellor of the Unive rsity of 
Henslow of St. John’s, and Mr. Bayne Cambridve. 
of Trinity, Examiners of the Questionists Str.—In pursuance of the letter ad- 
in January. dressed to me by the Chancellor, Masters, 


Richardson’s determination relative to the 
mode of election to certain Professorships 
in the Univ rsity: 











ind Scholars of the University of Cam- 
bridg 1 Senate assembled, sealed with 
their comr l, and bearing date th 
twenty-second day of December one 
thou 1 « t hundred and twenty-five, 
vi nh, a rr ng that a diff rence 
of oF had arisen in their body re 
the election of the Pre ors of 


Mineralogy, Botany, nd Anatom 





I I to aé rmine, after having 
heard Counsel, the manner in whic 
Professors sh 1 iu future be elected,] I 
] > 





l h ru- 
n | 1 and ex ied such 
papel t n they thought 
proper to I e me respecting the 
1 r ind yw ha 
mat l th sa Ir { 
vou to make } » to the Chan i 
Masters, Schol tl my opi i 
deter n on the premises, that is 
t 
I { I 1 I und so deter- 
mine hat 1 th Un rsity | S, 
from time to ppeinted ( Pro 
fessors of Anatomy, Botany, and Mine- 
ralogy, and in s ul instances has in so 
doing apparently med that such offices 
continued to exist after the death of the 
last Pro or, yet, in fact, whatever has 
l t lone « ich and ! of 
these <« i I iW inted to no more 
than to temporary provisions, each made 
for the particular appointment at that tit 
contemplated, and which had not the 
etl t of bindi g the l hiver j u 
the office, or to appoint r 
fier the next vacancy; consequently, that 
tl University has not yet founded or 


established any permanent Professorship, 





either of Anatomy, Botany, or Mineralogy 
id that no such permanent offices do at 
t ti exist 
se ndly, I am of ypinion, and so deter- 


mine, that either strangers with the previ- 
juent isent of the Univer 
the University itself, by Grace or Bye 


law, 1 , ad eruditionis amp! ficati 

f 1 and establish permanent Professor- 
hips in Anatomy, Botany, or Minera Y, 
! iny other branch of science or liberal 


Unit ersity Intelligence. 


' the terms of the 
foundation, prescribe any reasonable mode 


learning, and may, 





of election which they may deem most 


proper; and that, by so doing they would 
not infringe the Statutes of the University 
mad 1 the twelfth year of the reign of 


Queen Elizabet! 

hirdly, I am of opini yn, and so deter- 
mine, that if tl University, or any 
tranger, shoul yund any new Professor- 
hij and si t by the terms of the 
foundation, provide any particular mode of 
election, tl would then fall within 
the provisions of the fortieth chapter of 
those Statutes, [that * De nominatione et 
electione Lectorum et aliorum officiario- 
r a 1 that th i tions must be 
I le In ¢ nformi y there with, according 
to the mode prescribed by the thirty- 
fourth chapter of the same Statutes | that 
“> Pro-( ella és 

I vy, la of oF on, and so de- 
tel that the words ‘‘ a vobis eligatur,’ 
‘ othe { il t words, used ih i 
G ! 1 to the iate, are not 
sufficient to prescribe any particular mode 
of election; such words being, in my judg- 
ment, ¢ y satisfied by an election made 
with, or without, previous nomination; 
which ¢ tion is, in neither case, made 


by the Senate assembled in houses, but by 


the Members of the Senate voting indi- 


vidualls 1, therefore, that in cases 
where an election is made in pursuance 
of a Grace so worded, and where no 


le of election is otherwise 
rescribed, tl mode of election must be 





1 by the fortieth chapter of the 

Statutes betore cited: 
In witness whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand this first day of Decem 
one thousand eight hundred and 





d JoHN RICHARDSON. 


RUGBY SCHOOL. 
At a meeting of the Trustees of Rugby 





School, he 1 the 17th of December 
last, the R Thomas Arnold, M. A., lat 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, was 
| d to eed to the Head Master- 

on tl ! ition of the Rev. 


Dr. Wooll, who will retire in July next. 







































